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[HE BROUGH MEMORIAL FUND. 
COMMITTEE. 


Bayle Bernard, Esq. 

E. L. Blanchard, Esq. 
Leicester Buckingham, Esq. 
J. H. Byron, Es 

D, W. Deane, Esq. 

H. Sutherland Edwards, Esq. 
Horace Green, Esq. 


A. Halliday, =. 
J. M. Langford, Esq. 
Horace St. John, Esq. 
Percy St. John, Esq. 

F. Talfourd, Esq. 

J. Crawford W iibon, Esq. 


The above gentlemen having formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for the [pet me of organising a musical entertainment 


on behalt of the 


dow and children of the late Mr. Robert B. 


Brough, whose contributions to literature have gained for him 
a well-deserved Ve epad) s beg to announce that aGRAND | 


VOCAL and INST 


St. James's Hall on Friday evening, July the 20th. 
A number of the most eminent musical artistes have kindly 


RUMENTAL CONCERT will be given at | 


PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION has been 


A opened fora BUST in honour of the late Mrs. JAMESON, 
the distinguished critic in art; to be made by Mr. Gibson, 
R.A., of Rome, and placed in the Kensington Museum. 
Subscriptions are received at 19, Langham-place, 
Regent-street, W 


T. PETER’S COLLEGE, Radley.—The 
TRIENNIAL COMMEMORATION of the foundation of 

the two Sister Colleges of St. Peter, Radley, and St. 
Columba, in Ireland, will be held at Radley, on St. 
James's Day, Wednesday, July 25. Noblemen and gentlemen | 
educated at either of these Colleges, and any special friends | 
and benefactors to the same, who may desire to be present, are 
requested to apply for their cards of invitation, stating the 





| exact number required, to the Treasurer, St. Peter's College, 


volunteered their gratuitous services on the occasion, and Mr. | 
Alfred Mellon has, in the most prompt and generous manner, | 


undertaken the entire musical direction of the concert. The 
full programme, with a list of stewards, will be published 
immediately; in the meantime the honorary secretaries will 
be happy to answer all communications, 

Prices of admission—Sofa stalls, 1/. 1s. ; stalls, 10s. 6d. ; re- 
served seats (uumbered) and balcony, 5s. : area and upper 
galleries, 2s. 

Admission to the stalls can only be obtained by means of 
vouchers issued by the committee, for which early application 
should be made, by letter, tothe Honorary Secretaries, at the 
offices of the Committee, No. 7, Howard-street, Strand, W.C. 
Tickets for the stalls will be issued in exchange for the 


vouchers granted on application to MITcHELL’s Royal Library, | 


38, Old Bond-street; Sams’ Royal Library, 1, St. James’s- | 
pn or CHAPPELL’ 's, Musical Publishers, New Bond- | 
street 


Tickets for all parts of the hall (stalls excepted) may be | 


obtained of the principal libraries and music-sellers; and of 
Mr. . at the ticket-office, St. James's Hall, Picca- 
dilly, W. By order of the C ommittee, 
SYDNEY FRENCH, } Hon. 
WILLIAM J. SORRELL, Secs. 


HE LATE LORD 
Under the sanction of his Roval Highness the Prince 
Consort, Chancellor of the Universitv of Cambridge, and of 
the Members of Trinity College, Cambridge, whose names are 





MACAULAY.— | 


subjoined, it is proposed to raise a fund by subscription for the | 


perpose of iethy to the 
Lord MACAULAY, 


College a STATUE of the late 


as a mark of the admiration which the 


members ut the College feel fer the memory of their illustrious | 
fellow-Collegian, and in commemoration of the strong attach- 


ment which he himself felt for 

His Royal Highnessthe Prince , 
Lr he —— of the | 
Univers 

LordLynahrst, High Steward 
of the University 

The Duke of Devonshire 

The eras of Lansdowne 


Earl Grey 
The Bishop of St. David's 


lard Stanley, M.P. 

Lofa Belper 

Lord Lyttelton 

Lord Monteagle 

Lord Stratheden 

The Master of the Rolls 

The Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer 

Vice-Chancellor Page Wood 

Right Hon. Sir E. Rvan 

Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. 

Sir J. G. 8. Lefevre 

aim, Hon. T. E. Headlam, 

QC 


the College. 
Right Hon. 8S. H. Walpole, 
M.P., QC 

The Dean of C anterbury 

The Dean of Westminster 

Colonel A. Shafto Adair 

ta ag 4 Birbeck 

Rev. H. M. Butler, Harrow 

Cc hs Buxton, Esq., M.P. 

Charles de la Pryme, Esq., 
Hon. Secretary 

Ion. G. Denman, M.P. 


Fw. Gibbs, Esq. 

F. V. Hawkins, Esq. 

H. J. Hodgson, Esq. 

A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq. 
Professor H. Malden 

C. J, Selwyn, Esq., M.P., Q.C. 
Tons Tavilor, Esq. 

Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 

W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

H. S. Thornton, Esq. 
Rey. R. Whiston. 





And the following resident Members, who have formed them- 
selves into a Committee at Cambridge :— 


Rev. W. Whewell, D.D. 
Master 

Rev. A. Sedgwick. M.A., Vice- 
Master and Woodwardian 
Professor 

Rev. J. Romilly, M.A., Regis- 
rary 

Rev. Professor 
M.A. 

Rev. Professor Grote, M.A. 

a on J. W. Donaldson, 


Thompson, 


Rev. W. G. Clarke, Public 
Orator, M.A. 

Rev. J. Edleston, M.A. 

Rev. E. M. Cope, M.A. 

Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, M.A. 

J. ~~ Hammond, Esq., 

{.A., Honorary Secretary. 

am. Charles Puller, M.A. 

J. J. Cowell, Esq., B.A. 

Sir George Y wg Bart., BA. 

Richard C, Jebb, Esq. 

Alfred Northey, "Esq. 





oe of the present or late members of the College as de- 
sire to join in the promotion of this object are requested to 


communicate either with J. 


Lempriere Hammond, Fsq., 


Trinity College, Cambridge ; or with Charles dela Pryme, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary in London, 22, Jermyn-street, by whom 


subscriptions will be received ; 


Deacon, and Co.'s, 20, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, E.C.; 


and also at Messrs. Williams, 
at Messrs. 


Drummond and Co.'s, 49 Charing-cross, S.W.; and at Messrs. 
Mortlock and Co.'s, Cambridge. 


Subscriptions already received :— 




























The Prince Consort £100 0 0| H.W. Elphinston, Esq. £1 1 
= a of Devon- on x, W. Evans, Esq, 
we 8 
the , Fa Lans- n D. Forster, “Esq... 10 
jowne ..... Rev. W. S. Fowler... 5 0 
The Earl Spencer... G. A. Foyster, Esq De 
Lord Stanley, M.F | Rev. H. B. Foyster 7 os 
Lord Belper ..... 25 | G. M. Gordon, Esq 2 oe 
The LordChief Baron 25 0 0| Professor Grote 10 0 
oo Rev. W. Grylls 20 0 
W010... crcreeseeseerrere 1010 0) J. L. Hammond, 10 0 
Right J. Hod 5 0 
Ryan 10 10 0| H. T. Holland, Esq 15 15 
Right Ho | Hon. C. Howard,M.P. 10 0 
pole... 10 00' F.A. Inderwick, Esq. 2 0 
Colonel | Rev. J.B. Lightfoot 5 0 
Adair. 10 0 0) Rev. sa Lloyd .. 11 
Rey. a | W. I. MacGrigor, 
Harro 25 00) Es al : 
Spencer” - “Butier, 1K. MacNaghten, Esq. 55 
3 00 Professor H. Malden 3 0 
Cc. Baton, “Esq + 10100 W. F. Pollock, Esq. 5 0 
Rev. W. G. Clark...... 25 00, W. B. Ranken, Esq. 2 2 
Charles de la Pryine, p of mat A, Slaney, Esq., 
SQ -00000. ae eccccee SF O 
Hon. G._ “Denman, | w. Mt. Thackeray, 
M.P. came 5 00; Esq 5 0 
F. R. Divett, ‘E (|. 100 H. te Thornton, Esq. 25 0 
R. Droop, Esq... 5 50) H. Ware, Esq. 5 0 
Francis Ellis, Esq..... 5 00) Rev. R. Whiston ...... 3 0 
T. F. Ellis, Esq......... 10 00, A Dorsetshire Clergy- 
Walter Ellis, Esq... 2 0.0! MAM ccsrocsrseecserereee 
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Radley, Abingdon. on or before the 16th inst. 
_ Radley, July 5, 1860. 


HE LATE HENRY HALLAM.—The 
Committee for raising a MEMORIAL to the om 
HENRY HALLAM have resolved to erect a FULL- 
LENGTH STATUE of him in St. Paul's; an eligible Site 
having been offered by the Dean and C hapter. 

Friends and subscribers are requested to pay their contri- | 
butions to the following London bankers :—Messrs. Coutts and 
Co., Messrs. Drummonds and Co., Messrs. Prescott, Grote, 
and Co., Sir John Lubbock, Bart., and Co., or Messrs. Martin, 
Call, and Co. 

Communications may be addressed to Sir Jonn Boreav, 
Treasurer;orto FRANKLIN — Honorary 

J MURRAY, Secretaries. 





At No. 50, Albemarle-street. 


INSTITUTIONS, &c. 








GRE ~ BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE, CONSORT, K.G.. F.R.S., F.S.A 
ANNUAL MEETING AT G — CESTER, 


July 7 = July 24, 
President—The Right or ogni T: ALBor DE MALAHIDE, 


Patrons of the ies 
™ gee Hon. Earl of Ducie, Lord Lieutenant of Gloucester- 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
D.D. By order of the Central Committee, 
_June 1, 1860. GEORGE VULLIAMY, Secretary. _ 


BRIGHTON * TOWN MUSEUM.—The 


Committee appointed to assist the Town Council 
in forming a Museum are desirous of ENGAGING a 
CURATOR. Salary at the rate of 75/. perannum. Hours of 
attendance. daily, from 10 to 4 o’clock, and three evenings in 
the week, from 7 to 9 o'clock. 
Applications, with testimonials or 
to J. Corpy Burrows, Esq., 62, Ol 
before Saturday, July 21. 


COLLEGES ano SCHOOLS. 
GCHOOL for MECHANICAL, CHEMI- 


CAL, and ee , EDUCATION, at the 
OLLEGE, CHESTER. 

In addition to Enelish and Mathematics, all the Pupils are 
taught Drawing suitable for the Architect or Engineer, and 
in the Laboratory the Principles as well as the Practice of 
Chemistry, The use of Tools, the Construction of Machinery, 
and the Principles of Mechanism, may be studied in the 
various Workshops of the Schools. 

French and German are taught to all who desire it without 
any extra charge. 

Chemical Analyses undertaken ; Steam-engines and Machi- 
nery examined ant reported upon; and Mechanism designed 
for special purpos 

_For further particulars apply to the Rev. A. Ree, Cc hester. _ 


HE GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANT COLLEGE and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Grove House, Clapham-common (established 1836), continues 
successfully to prepare candidates for every branch of military 
or civil service. In this institution the pupils enjov through- 
out the most liberal treatment, and every care to the forma- 
tion of gentlemanly habits and manners. Especial attention 
is paid to a sound English, classical, scientific, and commer- 
cial education, and the culture of German and French is such 
as to supersede entirely the necessity of sending children 
abroad for the acquirement of these languages. 
For prospectuses, with view of premises, &c., apply to the 
Director, the Rev. E. A. FRIEDLANDER, as above. 








ualifications, to be sent 
Steine, Brighton, on or 














AN ENGLISH LADY, residing at Blois, 
would be glad to receive a PUPIL, to bring up with her 
two daughters; or a SINGLE LADY as Boarder, Gesirous of 
cheerful society. 
Address “ M. P.,”" Poste Restante, Blois, France. 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
HANOVER, conducted by Miss MARY HODGSKIN 
on the principle of uniting the excellent scholastic instruction 
of Germany with the comfort and morals of an English home. 
The number of pupils is limited. Terms 45 guineas per 
annum. 
Further particulars at 16, Claremont-row, Islington, N.E. 


Be PUCATION 3 in GERMANY.—The Rev. 
KLEE, & Berlin (Schelling-S, 13,) Preacher to the 

Mission of the London News Society, receives into his family 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN attendiny the Public Schools. 

For terms and references apply to himself. 
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| College,” 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of | 


| quired. 


| 
| 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of JURISPRUDENCE is VA- 
CANT in ee of the resignation of John Philip 
Green, 
Applications for the appointment and testimonials will be 
received on or before Monday, the 24th of September next. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
July 10, 1860, 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of BOTANY at this College will 
become VACANT at the close of the current session (30th 
July), by the resignation of Professor Lindley, Ph.D. Appli- 
cations for the appointment and testimonials will be received 

on or before Monday, the 24th of September next. 

SHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_ July 10, 1860, 


:TO PROFESSORS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, AND 
OTHERS. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, in 
CONNECTION with the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
The Trustees of this College are desirous of receiving Pro- 
posals from gentlemen qualified and willing to undertake the 
office of PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, to be 
both Mathematically and Experimentally taught. The Trus- 
tees propose the allowance to the Professor of the yearly 
salary of 280/., in addition to a proportion of the fees to be 
received from the students attending the classes of such Pro- 
fessor. The Professor is required to devote to the duties of 
the office so much of his attention as may be deemed by the 
Trustees necessary for the efficient instruction of the stu- 
dents. It is requested that applications may be accompanied 
with testimonials and references, and that each gentieman 
applying will state his age and general qualifications. 
Communications, addressed “To the Trustees of Owen's 
under cover to Messrs. J. P. Aston and Sov, solici- 
tors, Manchester, not later than the 25th day of July next, will 
be duly attended to, and further information afforded, if re- 








IT IS PARTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT APPLICATIONS MAY NOT 
BE MADE TO THE TRUSTEES INDIVIDUALLY. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary and 
Solicitor to the Trustees. 
Manchester, 14th June, 1860. 


(PHE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY in 
IRELAND. 

NOTICE IS peaees GIVEN that, on SATURDAY, the 
2ist or of JULY next. the Senate will proceed to ELECT 
EXAMINERS in the “foliowing Subjects, and at the Salaries 
stated, to hold such Examinations during the ensuing year as 
are now or may be appointed by the Senate. The Examina- 
tions will begin on the 25th of SEPTEMBER NEXT. Salaries 
commence from the next quarter-day after election: 















Salaries. 
roy £100 
TREES cereecqnessscmnensemensenness 100 
History and English Literature... 50 
Logic and Metaphysics ............ 0 
Mathematics ...... «. 100 
Anatomy and Physiaiogy” 100 


Zoology and Botany ... 
Modern Se = anal as 
Civil en a 

Celtic ....... 2 
Application to be made by letter. addressed to me, on or before 
the 11th of July next. Applications ~~ = after that date will 


not be considered. By 
G. JOHNSTONE. "STONEY, M.A., Sec. 
Queen's bg ey” Dublin Castle, 
June 20, 1860 


ROSsaLi SCHOOL.—There will be a 

YACANCY at Michaelmas for a SENIOR MATHE- 
MATICAL MASTER, and in August for a Senior Assistant 
Classical Master, both’ unmarried. . The former must be a high 

Cambridge wrangler; the latter an Oxford man (first-class if 
possible), either in holy orders, or willing and able to be 
ordained directly. Those only need apply who will co-operate 
earnestly with the head master in the religious and moral 
training as well as in the intellectual cniture of the boys. 
Salary from 200/. to 3007. a year, with board and rooms. 

Address, in the first instance, with particulars, but not 
— to the Rev. the Head Master, Kossall School 
Fleetw: 


GCHOLASTIC. —To ASSISTANT MAS- 

TERS.—WANTED, shortly, a RESIDENT ASSIST- 
ANT MASTER, in a small establishment conducted by a 
clergyman. He must be an Englishman, of gentlemanly 
manners, and a strict disciplinarian. He must also be well 
qualified to undertake the mathematical department (arith- 
metic, algebra, Euclid, and trigonometry), and to teach Latin 
prose composition ; and he must also be willing to make him- 
self otherwise generally useful. 

Apply, stating age, salary required, &c., with testimonials 
and references, to “ Rev. X. Y. X.,’ post-office, Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire. 


T° TUTORS.—An OXFORD GRADU- 
ATE is REQUIRED, to give instruction for two or 
three hours daily, in the neighbourhood of Blackheath, to a 
gentleman about proceeding ys one. of = or ree om 
Address, stating terms, &c., po st-office, 
Blackheath, Kent. 


A YOUNG LADY of good Education and 
Connections, wishes to obtain an ENGAGEMENT ina 
Ladies’ Establishment RA JUNIOR TEACHER, or as 


Governess in a —— b , where the children are 
young. Remuneration not so much an object as a comfortable 


ome. 
Address“ Y. Z.,"" Post-office, Sheffield. 

















| HEVERSHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


near Milnthorpe, Westmoreland. Head Master, Rev. 


| J. H. SHARPLES. M.A.. formerly Scholar of St. John's C ollege, 


Cambridge.—BO ARDERS are received and prepared either 
for the Universities or Commerce, at 30/., 35/., or 401. per an- 
num, according to age. Seven exhibitions, of different values, 
from about 50/7. to 1001. a year, are connected with the School, 


; and are open to all pupils. 


CLASSICAL or MATHEMATICAL 





O 
| T STUDENTS.—Any gentleman pursuing a course of 


studies, and willing to give his SERVICES for a few hours in 
return for residence, board, and laundress, may meet with a 
comfortable home in a small first-class establishment, four 
miles from os. n. Wy addressing, 

post-office, Clapham-common. 





CHOLASTIC.—A lady wishes immediately 
to TRANSFER her SCHOOL, which has been long 
successfully established, to a lady with a small connection. 
The opening is highly desirable. The house is large, de- 
tached, and pleasantly situate in Lincolnshire. 
For cause of resignation and full particulars, address 
“G. N. R.,” Messrs. Hatchard and Co.'s, 187, Piccadilly. 


A CLERGYMAN, the Principal of a firste- 
class school, wishes to meet with a SUCC +R v7 
Midsummer. The schoool is situate in the outskir of: large 


and very wealthy town. The income from day” 
has been nearly 5001. perannum. The terms OY‘di } me 


easy and advantageous. 
Address“ Rev. X. Y.."’ care of Messrs. Relfe Reothers, School 


Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-stregt, 
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THE PRESS. 
LITERARY INVESTMENT.—A profes- 


sional gentleman WANTS HELP in the conducting of 
a monthly literary and University publication, well esta- 
Diished. It has always paid, is unopposed, and, with a little 
active management, will become a first-rate property. Half- 
share 125/. 
Letters to “ A.,” J. B. Daly, Esq., Hare-court, Temple. 


NO ibs 





COUNTRY REPORTERS.— 
WANTED, on a country paper, a steady SHORT-HAND 
REPORTER, and scissors and paste editor, permanent. State 
age and salary required. 
Address “DELTA,” care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


O PUBLISHERS.—WANTED, a 
PERSON to undertake the publishing of a weekly pub- 
lication, and to attend to the advertising department. 
Apply by letter addressed to ‘‘ D. 8.,"" Mr. John Dyte’s, 
___ Auctioneer, 5, ¢ yrocer’s-hall-court, Poultry, E.C. — 
PRINTER or PUBLISHER WANTED, 
ae for an important popular work. He will be required to 
take a share. 


Address for particulars to “ B. B.,”’ 37, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square. _ a 
T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS in 
Town or Country.—A gentleman, who has for years 
been connected with the press, is desirous of entering into an 
ENGAGEMENT with ajournal of liberal principles, to supply 
reviews, leaders, or a letter of news. Terms moderate. 
Address “ Y. L. S.,"" Onwhyn’s newspaper office, Catherine- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


nda bb Pl ° 
Wan TED, by two experienced hands, 
SITUATIONS; one as Sub-editor or Reporter, the 
other as Compositor and Reporter. 

Address, stating terms, to “ M. A.."’ No. 7, Havelock-street, 
Aldershott, Hants. 
QHORT-HAND REPORTER desires an 
\J ENGAGEMENT. He hasa practical knowledge of the 
printing business. First-class references. Salary 35s. per 

week. Age 27. No objection to the country. 
Address * A. F. 8.,"" 24, Gharbeene- erent, Blandford-square, 























LITERARY MAN of BUSINESS, 
connected with a London Daily Newspaper, experienced 
in editing, managing, procuring Advertisements ; writing 
Leaders, Reviews ; Dramatic, Musica!, and Operatic Critiques, 
and Author of Works highly commended by the Press, has 
time for another ENGAGEMENT; or he would undertake a 
Journal, and write twelve columns of Original Articles 
weekly. Emolument not the primary consideration. 
Address “ M. A.,”’ 320, Euston-road, N.W. 


ss PHE ARTS. 


WILL CLOSE SATURDAY THE 28th. 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
iN COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East (close to the National 
Gallery), from nine till dusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


al o ° 
USH and FERGUSON, Artists and Pho- 
tographers, beg respectfully to invite the nobility and 
gentry to VIEW their first-class PORTRAITS in oil and 
water-colours.—Gallery, 179, Regent-street, W. 
B URFORD’S PANORAMA of ROME, 
» Ancient and Modern, from Drawings taken by himself, 
from the Towers of the Capitol, is now OPEN, embracing all 
the interesting and classical objects in the Eternal City, and 
also the Forum. 
VENICE and SWITZERLAND are also open daily from 
= a dusk. Admission ls. toeach view. Schools and children 
alf price, 








Panorama Royal, Leicester-square. 


JERUSALEM. __ 


GELOUS'S TWO GRAND PICTURES. 
1 


IN HER GRANDEUR, A. D. 33. With Christ's Triumphant 
Entry into the Holy City. 


9 
IN HER FALL, as now viewed from the Mount of Olives. 
These Pictures (each 12 ft. by 8 ft., painted with the greatest 
care, and containing more than 200 especial points of interest) 
are now on view at 
Messrs. Leggatt, HaywarpD, and LeGGatt, 79, Cornhill. 
Admission Free. 


_ al Pha 

THE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—* The 

_ Triumphant Meeting of Havelock, Outram, and Sir 
Colin CampbelL”” This GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE, 18 
feet by 12 feet, by T. J. BARKER, from Drawings and Portraits 
taken by authority expressly for this picture at Lucknow, 
will REMAIN ON VIEW during July, at the Lucknow Gal- 
tery (Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons), 5, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, from Ten to Six o'clock. 

Admission by Card, or Sixpence each. 


- — <2 

AN STEEN.—An exquisite CABINET 
e GEM by this great master. Nasmith.—_Two Cabinet 
Gems in his early style. Woollett’s engravings from Willson, 
Wright, Zuccarelli, Du Sart, Fellippo Lauri, and other masters, 
eomprising Niobe, Macbeth, Wolf's Death, Ceyx and Alcione, 
Fishery, Jocund Peasants, Diana and Actzon, Cottagers, &c. 
Burton's Blind Girl at‘the Holy Well, by Rymel, and the 
Arran Fisherman's Drowned Child, by Bacon, proofs (mag- 
nificent specimens), and various others from great masters, 
by first-class engravers. For DISPOSAL. 

Address“ A. B.,"’ care of Mr. Ue No. 14, Old 


_sSewry-chambers, E 

JOYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 

GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 

Mr. _MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 

Fine specimens of the following and other Masters:— 
Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A, Herring,Sen. Duffield 














Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. A.R.AL Hering W. C. Smith, 
Ward, R A. O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, R.A. G. Lance Perey Lewis 
Creswick,.R.A, Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A. Bright Niemann Haylier 
Mulready, R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R.A. Baxter Duncan E. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R.A. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham 
Frost, A.R.A. A.Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 
Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 


The Manufactory of Frames, &., is carried on as us at 
43, Bishopsgate-street Within. - 











+4 Y 
QICILY, Italy, and China. — GREAT 
2 GLOBE.—New DIORAMAS of the WARS in CHINA 
and in ITALY—Sites and Scenes in India; The Campaign in 
Italy; Nangasaki, Japan, Australia; A Tour up the Rhine; 
Lectures on Italy and Savoy; Model of the Earth. Open 
from 10 a.m, tilll0p.m. Admission to the whole building 1s. 
Leicester-square. 


J ANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY.— A 


4 Gentleman who has had great experience in the above, 
and is provided with — of the largest dimensions, is 
opento an ENGAGEMENT. 

Address, “8. F.,”’ 79, King’s-road, Brighton. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT FOUN- 


TAINS.—The SEVENTH DISPLAY this season of the 
Great Fountains and Entire Series of Waterworks will take 
place on WEDNESDAY next, July 18th, at 5 o'clock. 

This display will include the nine basins of the Upper 
Series, the Water Temples, the Cascades, and Grand Water- 
falls, the Dancing Fountains, and the numerous other groups 
of the great lower basins, comprising many thousands of jets, 
and discharging 120,000 gallons of water per minute, the 
centre jets attaining the altitude of 234 feet.—Admission, 1s. 
Children under twelve 6d. 


RYSTAL PALACE.— GRAND 

ARCHERY MEETING. —The SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING of the ARCHERS of the UNITED KINGDOM 
will take place in the Grounds on Wednesday and Thursday, 
July 18 and 19. 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of competing are requested 
to make immediate application to the Manager of the Meet- 
ing, Mr. N. MERRIDEW, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; or to 
Mr. THoMAS ALDRED, Hon. Local Secretary, Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, S.E., who will furnish every information in refe- 
rence to the meeting. Shooting will commence each day at 
11 o'clock by the Gentlemen, and 2 o'clock by the Ladies.— 
Display of the Great Fountains and Entire Series of Water- 
works on Wednesday, at 5 o’clock.—Open at 10. Admission 


each day, One Shilling. 
RYSTAL PALAC E.—GRAND 
BAZAAR, FANCY FATR, and CONCERT in aid of the 
_— of the DRAMATIC COLLEGE; SATURDAY NEXT, 

uly 21. 

Arrangements on a most extensive scale have been made 
for the above, particulars of which are announced by the 
Council of the College. 

The Palace will open at 10 o'clock. Admission as usual on 
Saturdays, Half-a-Crown ; Children, One Shilling. 


" +] ‘ _ 

OYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 

—CRYSTAL PALACE.—Grand Féte and Fancy Fair, 

on Saturday, July 21.—The Council have the honour to an- 

nounce, in consequence of numerous applications, they have 

made arrangements with the Directors of the Crystal Palace 

for the continuance of the FETE and FANCY FAIR on the 
above date. 

The Fancy Fair and Fairy Post-office will be presided over 
by the following ladies, who have already kindly tendered 
their services: Mrs. Stirling, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Miss 
Swanborough, Mrs. A. Mellon (late Miss Woolgar), Mrs. C. 
Mathews, Miss Julia Daly, Mrs. Billington, Miss K. Kelly, 
Miss H. Simms, Miss E. Thorne, Mrs. Frank Matthews, Miss 
Wyndham, Miss Katherine Hickson, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. 
Charles Charles Young, Mrs. Oliver, Miss Marie Wilton, Miss 
Bufton, Miss C. Saunders, Miss Herbert, Miss Marston, and 
Miss Neville. 

Aunt Sally, Sticks and Snuff-boxes, Cheap : ey 

. B. Bu 























of Mystery, under the superintendence of Mr. 
stone, Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. Paul Bedford, Mr. J. L. 
Toole, Mr. H. Compton, Mr. H. Widdicomb, Mr. James Rogers, 
Mr. J. Clark and Mr. Jos. Robins, T.R.M. 

The Council have also the gratification to announce that the 
following distinguished artists have most kindly consented to 
give their gratuitous aid in a Grand Concert: Madame Cathe- 
rine Hayes, Madame Louise Vining, and Miss Augustus 
Thomson; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. Santley, Mr. Jules Lefort, 
M. Engel, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and Mr. Benedict, with other 
eminent talent, which will be duly announced. 

The Band of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction of 
Mr. D. Godfrey, by permission of Colonel Lewis; the Band 
of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr. Godfrey, 
by permission of Colonel Lord F, Paulet, C.B.; and the Band 
of the Crystal Palace Company. 

Admission, 2s. 6d.; children, 1s. ; reserved seats (numbered) 
to concert, 2s. 6d. 

Tickets of admission to the Palace and to the reserved seats 
for concert may be had of Mr. J. W. ANsoN, at the office of 
the College, No. 15, Bedford-street, Covent-garden; Mr. 
Sams, Royal — No. 1, St. James’s-street : Mr. MITCHELL, 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Messrs. KeItH, PROWSE, 
and Co., Cheapside; at the Crystal Palace office, 2, Exeter- 
hall, Strand : and of the usual agents. 


MUSIC. 


CHUBERT’S IMPROMPTU in B fiat, 

played by Mr. Charles Hallé, is published by ASHDOWN 
and PARRY, Successors to Wessel and Co., 18, Hanover- 
square, London. 


ARLTON-HOUSE-TERRACE (with the 


kind permission of the Right Hon. Mrs. W. Ewart Glad- 
stone).—Under the immediate petronage of the Right Hon. 
the Lady Cremorne, the Right Hon. the Lady Mary Stanley, 
and other ladies of distinction, Miss CHATTERTON'S 
BENEFIT MATINEE MUSICALE will take place on TUES- 
DAY, JULY 17. Further particulars will be duly announced. 
Tickets, one guinea each ; and family tickets, to admit three, 
two guineas: to be had of Messrs. CRAMER, CHAPPELL, and 
BEALE, ee: and of Miss CHATTERTON, 53, Acacia- 


7 


road, N.V 


1a , 
T. JAMES’S HALL—GLUCK’S 
IPHIGENIA.—Mr. CHARLES HALLE begs to an- 
nounce that, in compliance with numerous requests, he will 
— the performance of the whole of the music of GLUCK’S 
celebrated Opera IPHIGENIA (in Tauris), at St. James's 
Hall, on MONDAY EVENING, JULY 16, to commence at 8. 
Vocalists, Mile. Parepa, Miss Susanna Cole, and Miss Theresa 
Jeffreys, Mr. Santley, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The 
orchestra and chorus will be complete in every department, 
and consist of upwards of 250 performers, including the choir 
of the Vocal Association. Conductor, Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Sofa Stalls, 7s.; Side Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Unreserved 
Seats, ls., may be secured at CHAPPELL and Co.'s, 50, New 
Bond-street; CRAMER and Co.'s, 201, Regent-street; Ham- 
MOND’s, Regent-street ; KEITH, Prowse, and Co,’s, 48, Cheap- 
side; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—Prince GEORGE 

GALITZIN will give a THIRD RUSSIAN CONCERT 

on WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 18, at the above Hall 

Orchestra and chorus of 150 performers. Conductor, Prince 

George Galitzin. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; Area, 38; 

Gallery, 1s.—For further particulars, programmes, &c., apply 
to CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 




















ER MAJESTY’S CONCERT ROOM.— 
The extensive alterations, repairs, and elegant decora- 
tions of this BIJOU THEATRE being now completed, the 
same may be RENTED for concerts, entertainments, &c., by 
the night or otherwise. It is particularly adapted for amateur 
performances, as it contains two tiers of private boxes, pit, 
stalls, &c., the stage being fitted up with appropriate scenery, 
gas, &c., in fact all the appliances requisite for operatic and 
dramatic representations. 
For cards to view, terms, &c., apply at Hamonnp’s, 214, 
Regent-street ; or at MapLuson and Co.'s, British and Foreign 
Musical Agency, Clarence-chambers, 12, Haymarket. 





ME. MELCHOR WINTER, primo tenore 
of Miss Marian Pyne’s \English Opera Company.— 
The above company having concluded their provincial tour, 
Mr. MELCHOR WINTER is again at liberty to accept EN- 
— xEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, and English or Italian 
pera. 
Address 17, St. James’s-square. Notting-hill, W. 


PERA and THEATRES.—West-end 
Central Agency.—BOXES and STALLS in the best 


| premeens for the Opera, and all Theatres, can be secured at 
IAMMOND’s (late Jullien and Co.), 214, Regent-street. 


_ 
PERA PIT TICKETS, 7s.; Gallery 
Stalls, 5s. Boxes and Pit Stalls in the best position for 
the Opera and all Theatres; also Concert Tickets for every 
performances of note in London. The new Elliptic Opera 
Glasses, from 42s. each, Miles’s Libretto of all the Operas, 
1s. 6d. each. 
KEITH, ProwskE, and Co., Agents, 48, Cheapside. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—West- 


end Central Agency.—BOXES, Stalls, and Pit Tickets 
at HAMMOND’S (late Jullien and Co.), 214, Regent-street. 


ER MAJESTY’S ont 











THEATRE.— 
LEADER and COCK have BOXES, Stalls, &c., in all 
situations, to be LET by the night. Pit Tickets. 
LEADER and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner of 
Brook-street. 


Roxat ITALIAN OPERA.--LEADER 


and COCK have the most desirable BOXES and 
STALLS to LET for the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden. 
63, New Bond-street, corner of Brook-street. 


Al Al 

OX-OFFICE.—HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE.—Mr. NUGENT respectfully intimates to 
the public and frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre the ne- 
cessity of an early application to secure BOXES and STALLS 
in an eligible position for the performances of the following 
celebrated artistes :—Mesdames Alboni, Borghi-Mamo, Vaneri, 
Brunetti, and Titiens, with Signori Giuglini, Vialetti, Konconi, 

Belart, and Mongini.—Box-office open from 10 till 6. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
O be SOLD by AUCTION, without 


reserve, on MONDAY, JULY 23, and the Four follow- 
ing days. 

This stock, the property of the late Mr. Wm. DAVISON, 
Publisher, Alnwick, comprisesabove FIVE TONS of TYPE and 
STEREOTYPE, REMAINDERS, COPYRIGHTS, COPPER 
PLATES, near 500 WOODCUTS by BEWICK, the Stereo- 
type Plates of numerous Children’s Books, School Books, 
&c., Stereo. Ornaments, mounted and unmounted; the 
Stereotype Foundry Plant; Bookbinders’ Presses and Tools ; 
and the Presses and Type of a well-arranged and extensive 
Printing Office. 

HENRY GILPIN, Auctioneer. 

The whole of the Stock may be viewed five days previous 
to the day of Sale, at the Auction-rooms, No. 14, Market- 
street, Newcastle; and further particulars may be known on 
application to the Executor, Mr. Davison, Alnwick; or to 
Mr. Forpyce, Publisher, 10, New Bridge-street, Newcastle. 


r 
EWSPAPERS and PRINTING 
MATERIALS for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, 
unless previously disposed of by Private Bargain. 

The COPYRIGHT of the following GLASGOW NEWS- 
PAPERS, together with the PRINTING PLANT, &c., be- 
longing to the Sequestrated Estate of KoBERT BUCHANAN, 
Newspaper Proprietor, Printer, and Publisher, in Glasgow: 




















i, 
“THE GLASGOW SENTINEL."’—This paper has been 
established for Ten Years, and circulates extensively in Glas- 
gow and the surrounding districts. It is ultra-Liberal in its 
Political Principies, and in the manner of their advocacy clear 
and decided. It is recognised over Scotland as the organ of 
the more liberal section of the middle and the more intelligent 
portion of the working classes, and, from the confidence re- 
posed init by its subscribers, the sale is less fluctuating than 
that of any weekly peper in the country. It also commands 
a large and respectable class of Advertisements. The Sentinel 
is a Double Sheet, same size as the London 7imes, and is pub- 
lished every Saturday, price Twopence-halfpenny. 


Il. 
“THE GLASGOW T1MES.”’—This paper is published every 
Wednesday morning. Its political principles are Liberal, and 
its general tone Independent. A considerable portion of each 
publication is devoted to general Literature and Tales; and, as 
a mid-week paper, it has a good circulation and a fair share of 
Advertisements. Itis a Single Sheet, with four pages of six 
columns each. Price One Penny. 
bane 


“THE PENNY POST.”"—This paper has been established 
upwards of Four Years, and has the largest circulation of any 
paper in Scotland. It embraces both Literature and Politics, 
contains the News of the Week, with Leaders on the general 
Topics of the Day, as well as ably-written Tales of Fietion, 
features which have secured for it its unrivalled circulation. 
It is one of the very best mediums for ordinary trade an- 
nouncements, and hence its advertising connection is respect- 
able and extensive. Size same as the Glasgow Times. 

These Journals are most desirable investments, and are at 
present yielding a liberal return, which, with care and atten- 
tion, might be greatly increased, as their circulation and ad- 
vertising connectiow might easily be improved. 


Vv. 

The PRINTING PLANT, including one Double Cylinder 
and one Single Cylinder Printing Machine (by Brown), as 

‘ood as new, Hand Presses, Types, and whole Furniture and 

ittings of the Newspaper offices; and JOB-PRINTING 
BUSINESS, conform to inventory in the hands of the Trustee. 
As also the Lease of the Printing and Publishing Premises, 

The Trustee on the estate is prepared to exhibit inventories, 
allow inspection of the business books, and give every infor- 
mation to intending purchasers. He will also receive, be till 
the 2ist day of July next, written offers for a private purchase 
of the whole Newspaper Plant, Business, and Lease. In the 
event, however, of a private sale not being concluded on or 
before that date, the whole will be exposed for SALE by Pub- 
lic Auction, in One Lot, within the Crow Hotel, George- 
square, Glasgow, on Tuesday, the 3lst day of July next, at 
One o'clock p.m, 

For further particulars apply to Mr. ALEXANDER WYLIE, 
Accountant, 68, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, Trustee on the 
Estate; James MacBrIbE, Writer, 97, West George-street, 
there; or, P. BURN and CO., Auctioneers, 

Glasgow, 29th June, 1860. 9, Exchange-place, there. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
LOCUTION.—WANTED, at the Com- 


mercial College, Ripponden, near Halifax, a GENTLE~ 
MAN, to devote himself wholly to the teaching of reading, 
dictation, and oratory. He must be an apt and energetic 
ee None but first-class men need apply. Remuneration 


Address the PRivcrPat. 


T)RAMATIC INSTRUCTION and 
ELOCUTION.—PRIVATE PUPILS received by a 
a ann actor, and rendered competent for the first roles on 





ve “ ARTISTE,” post-office, 40, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury. 


OTICE.—The SITUATION of CLERK 
to the Geological Society,of London i is;VACANT, Salary 
751. per annum, with apartments. Age 25 to 35. The duties 
can be ascertained at the offices of the Society. 
Applications, with testimonials, must be forwarded, before 
the 12th of July, to the Assistant Secretary, Geological 
Society, Somerset- house, Ww. 


‘r 
ECRETARY.—A pee ar wishes for an 
APPOINTMENT in the above capacity to a nobleman 
o1 member of Parliament. He is well acquainted with official 
correspondence, and has a thorough knowledge of French. 
The highest references can be given. 
Address “S. S.,"’ Miland’s Library, 
Belgrave-square, 


QECRETARY REQUIRED, immediately, 


for a railway company just completed. No directors are 
required to be introduced by the incoming secretary, but he 
must take an active prrt, and subscribe to the preliminary 
expenses, in lieu of consideration for the appointment. Salary 
per annum. 
Apply, by letter only, inclosing reference, to“ A, Z.,”’ care of 
Mr. James, Printer, Printing- house- lane, Blackfriars. 


LEXANDER NORRIS, a Scholar of 

Christ’s Hospital, London, who left = for Calcutta 
some years ago, as a seaman on board the ship Ocean, of 
London, and who was the grandson of the late Alexander 
Norris, sometime merchant in London, thereafter residing in 
Glasgow, is requested to COMMUNICATE with the sub- 
scribers immediately. Any person who can give satisfactory 
information as to the present residence of the said Alexander 
Norris, or, if dead, as to his death, will be suitably 
REWARDED by SmiTH and WriGur, Solicitors, 99, St. Vin- 
= -street, Glas: gow. 

Glasgow, July 3, 1860. 


MPHE PROPRIETOR of an EXHIBITION 


intends taking a tour through Ireland (where it is 
certain of success), and wishes to meet with a GENTLEMAN, 
either as part proprietor, or, by paying the expenses, would 
receive half the profits. 
. Apply persteely to “G. L.,” 64, Combetige-cineet, 
Ecc jeston-square. Pimlico. 


T° COLLECTORS of BIRDS’ EGGS. 


To be SOLD, an elegant polished WALNUT-WOOD 
CABINET of 10 drawers, with glass door, and lock and key; 
containing about 500 specimens (including 190 varieties) of 

= birds’ eggs. Price 107. 
Apply to Mr. Cooke, Naturalist, 513, New Oxford-street, 
corner of Museum-street. 


O CLUB-HOUSES, &c.—A lady, of good 


address, who has acted as SURVEILLANTE at the 
Carlton Club-house, Inns of Court, Dublin, also at the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool, wishes for a similar ENGAGEMENT. 
__Ad ldress * oS Mr. F. Wells, 30, Coleman-street, 1 E.C 








5, Chapel-street, 

















"HOTEL BRYON, near the Chateau & 


4 Chillon, on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, a few 
minutes’ walk from the landing-place for steamboats and the 
Ttalian Railway, continues to receive foreign families com- 
fortably, and at & moderate charge. 


MPORTANT to LADIES LEAVING 
TOWN.—To be SOLD, a bargain, TWO real FUR SEAL- 
SKIN CLOAKS, jacket shape, Muff and Cuffs included with 
each jacket. Price 18 gs.; worth 40 gs. 
Apply to W. P. LILLICRAPP and Co., seal- skin jacket makers 
and general fur manufacturers, 19, Davies-street, Berkeley- 
Square, W. Furs exchanged; ‘skins dressed and mounted. 


Al 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C.—A.D. 1834. 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Account, 
Balance-sheet, &c., are NOW READY, and may be had on 
written or personal eemeeer 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


al T 
PPEAL on BEHALF of the WIDOWS 
and CHILDREN of the POOR Lt. ar pee and 
MARINERS LOST during the GALE in MAY la 

The recent awful visitation of Providence in the fearfully 
sudden gale of the 28th of May, on the eastern shores of the 
kingdom, has swept into eternity 186 steady and industrious 
men, in the prime of life, earning their livelihood by honest 
labour for themselves, their wiv es, and families. 

The large proportion of those lost were fishermen connected 
with Yarmouth and Lowestoft, and the adjoining villages in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, add prosecuting a valuable branch of 
national industry. 

The hard-earned wages of the husbands and parents in 
previous fisheries had already been spent during a winter of 
unprecedented length and severity, and more than 7¢ widows 
and 172 children are bereaved of their natural supporters, and 
left in a destitute and helpless condition. 

Committees have been formed for the collection of subscrip- 
tions to meet this terrible calamity, and a general fund is 
being raised. 

The Committee feel that this melancholy statement will 
be a sufficient appeal to a Christian people for their sym- 
pathy and aid in this great cause of benevolence and charity. 

WILLIAM WORSHIP, Mayor of Great Yarmouth. 
FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM, Vicar of Lowestoft. 
Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, June 20, 1860. 


WE, the undersigned, feeling the necessity 
of affording immediate assistance’ to those who have 
suffered by the dreadful storm of the 28th of May on the east 
coast, and being aware that many charitably-disposed per- 
sons are anxious to contribute, have formed a Committee in 
London, to co-operate with the Local Committees in Norfolk 
Fy 1 éSuffolk. (Signed) 
STRADBROKE. 
WALSING Z AM. 
HENNIKE 
EDWARD KERRISON. 


EDWARD KERRISON, 














EDMD. H. K. LACON, 
8S. MORTON PETO. 
J. H. GURNEY. 


Secretary. 
No. 140, Piccadilly. 
Subscriptions will be received by* Messrs. DRUMMOND; 
Messrs. BarcLay, BEVAN, and Co.; Messrs. GLYN and Co.; 
heLendon Joint-Stock Bank; and by the London and West- 
minster Bank, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
AUTHORS, 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN CROWN OCTAVO. 
a 


E BERTRAMS: a Novel. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Third Edition, 5s. 


DOCTOR THORNE: a Novel. ay 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Fourth Edition, 5s 


The KELLYS and the O’KELLYS. ‘By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Third Edition, 5s. 


OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM 


“HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” By W. HENRY 
WIL Price 5s. 


MEMOIRS of ROBERT -HOUDIN, 
Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Written by 
HIMSELF. Second Edition, 5s. 


NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. GAS- 
KELL. Fourth Edition, 5s. 


GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT, with 
some London Scenes they shine upon. By GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SALA. Second Edition, 6s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 1 vol., price 1 
DR. FORBES WINSLOW'S NEW “WORK. 

N OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 
and MIND; their Incipient Symptoms, Treatment, &c. 
“ This will be the future British ‘Text-book on mental and 
cerebral pathology. It is the mest important work that has 
appeared in this country for many years in relation to subtle 
affections of the mind and obscure and insidious diseases ad 

the brain. It should be carefully read and closely studied.” 
The Lancet. 











J. CHurcHILL, New Burlington-street. 


OOKS, SECOND-HAND, at greatly 


reduced Prices. Catalogues gratis, including F zarths’ 
Works, folio, 5/. 10s.; Lord Somers’s Tracts, 8 vols. russia, 
8l. 8s.; Bridgewater Treatises, complete, 6/ 6s. Libraries 
yurchased for cash. —THOMAS MILLARD, Bookseller, 70, 
New gate-street. 


(uRIous BOOKS of Ana, Anecdotes, 


Fine Arts, Angling, and other interesting matters: 
amusing books on the yrama, Wit, Facetie, Humour, and 
Poetry, “with many useful works in ‘History, Biogra phy, and 
Standard Literature, will be found in MILLER’S CATA 
LOGUE of BOOKS for JULY, ready this day, and sent gr¢ atis 
and postage free for one postage stamp.—JOHN MILLER, 
43, Chandos- street, Trafalgar-square. 


RELIGIOUS “AND SECULAR ENGRAVINGS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, AND CHEAP RELIGIOUS PRINTS FOR 
THE SCHOOL AND COTTAGE. 

Just issued, 


COMPLETE and EXTENSIVE 
CATALOGUE (comprising the most recent publica- 
tions) of ENGLISH and FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS, Fac- 
similes of Water-colour Drawings, Photographs, and ‘Cheap 
Religious Publications. Sent free by post on receipt of one 
postage-stamp. 
H. Herne (late Herc and Remwimcron), Printseller and 
Publisher, Photographer, and Picture-frame Maker, 137, 
Regent-street, London, Ww. 














Now ready, Third — A gees price 2s. 6d., 
N THE RIGHT. ‘MANAGEMENT of 


the VOICE in Reading and Speaking. By the Rev. 
W. W. CAZALET, A.M. 
London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street ; 
RENSH. AW, § 356, Strand. 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY : the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 


Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 








Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








Frrst SERIES. Small 8vo. with Illustrations, 


BUCKLAND’S 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


6s.—SECOND SERIES. 


Small 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





SAY AND SEAL. 


By the Author of “Queechy,” ‘Wide Wide World.” 
The Eighteenth Thousand of the only readable edition is now ready, in small Svo. with an Illustration. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burtlington-street. 





BENTLEY'S COOK'S 


EVERY-DAY BOOK; 


Combining Economy with Excellence: a Cookery Book for all Classes. 
With Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 





SPEECHES IN 


In a few days will be published, 


PARLIAMENT, 


And MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the Late HENRY DRUMMOND, Es 4 


Edited by LORD LOVAINE. 
2 vols. Svo. cloth, 21s. 
London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 





By the Author 
London: 


es 


Next week, Svo. 5s. 


COLLIER, COLERIDGE, 


A REVIEW. 
of “Literary Cookery.” 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


AND SHAKESPEARE: 





NEW WORK BY CHARLES READE. 
Will be published next week, 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 


In 1 vol. with Fac-similes and Illustrations, price 14s. 
TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster-row. 





NOTICE.—_THE SECOND EDITION OF 


ME. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S “NARRATIVE of the 
GRAND VOLUNTEER REVIEW IN HYDE PARK,” 


Revised, Corrected, and Greatly Enlarged (16 pages having been added), containing a description of all the Rifle Corps 
present, a full account of the Target Shooting at Wimbledon, and Awarding of the Prizes at the Crystal Palace, 


Will be ready on Monday next, July 16th, price Sixpence, post free. 





“Mr. Ritchie ought to be a popular author, and 
largely read b 
class.”— The Atheneum. 





Also is now ready, at all the Libraries or post free, price 5s. 


“ABOUT LONDON.” 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of “ The Night-Side of London,” “The London Pulpit,” 
&e. 


“A subject such as London is not easily exhausted. . 


a numerous and highly- respectable The enthusiasm with which the writer describes “the 


scenery from General Wade's old mansion is quite de- 
lightful.— The Critic. 


WILLIAM TINSLEY, Strand, and all Booksellers; and to be obtained at all Railway Stations. 
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7 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXY., will be published NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
CONTENTS : 
The London Poor. 
Scaliger. 
Workmen's Savings eo Earnings. 
The Cape and South Africa. 
Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 
Stonehenge. e 
Darwin on Species. 
The Conservative Reaction. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle-street. 


PNA aw ot 








NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

WERE NOT VERY FAR WIDE OF THE MARK 

when we pronounced Lord Patmersron’s motions to be 
“ abstract :” abstract and general they were indeed, in every sense of 
the words ; full of general assertions, yet definitely asserting nothing ; 
speaking largely, yet doing nothing. Well might Mr. Guapstone 
cry out.for “action ;” zhough how action is to be obtained even he 
did not or could not explain. Something, however, may yet be looming 
in the future ; for the Times busies itself daily with vituperating Mr. 
GuapstTone, asserting its own disinterestedness in foregoing a great 
advantage, and assuring the public that it is not henceforth to be 
mulcted a penny per copy at the railway stations, As we have ob- 
served before, we are no great believers in the disinterestedness of the 
Times, being persuaded that nothing could be more distasteful to its 
proprietors than the victory of Mr. Gladstone. 

Meantime both the talk and literature of the week have been war- 
like, breathing rifles and defiance. The shooting-match on Wim- 
bledon-common has carried the nation from blood-heat up to 
boiling-point. This people, as represented by the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany (which turns its honest penny out of everything), salutes young 
Ross as the “‘ conquering hero to nations promised long.” The book- 
stalls shine with brochures upon rifle-shooting, in covers of every hue 
and with contents of every gradation of information or ignorance. 
Riflemen in uniform everywhere, both in place and season, and out of 
place and season. A martial slang pervading society. Great talk of 
“* So-and-so of Ours,” and great proficiency about fours deep, pivot 
man, left wheel, and battalions. Templars calling their favourite 
tavern ‘the canteen.” Above all, a general improvement and 
increased manliness in the deportment and appearance of our young 
men, and a conversion of the British gent into a fine, erect, stal- 
wart, no-nonsense kind of fellow. A lady observed the other day, 
how much better the young men walked than they used todo. The 
balance of all this is very good; only don’t let us run away with 
such ideas as that first-rate soldiers are to be made by a few 
months’ intermittent drill, however prime the raw material; that the 
soldier-like quality of the touch (meaning that sensitiveness of the 
outer edge of the right and left arms which enables a man to see his 
comrades without looking at them) is to be speedily acquired ; that 
precise aims are possible on the field of battie; or that we are 
as yet in the position—even if it ever were in good taste—to utter 
such bombast as ‘‘ Come if you dare.” 

But here is something of direct literary interest—nothing less than 
the prospectus of a fac-simile reprint of the first folio edition of 
Suakesreare (1623). The enterprising publisher who has under- 
taken this is Mr. Bootn, of Regent-street. It will be printed ‘ page 
for page, line for line, word for word, strictly in accordance with the 
old Folio,” with “carefully-executed fac-similes of all the original 
typographical ornamentation, and likewise a fac-simile of the 
Drorsuovr portrait on the title, as faithfully rendered as effort can 
accomplish.” Fac-similes of the work are before us, and they quite 
support the promises of the prospectus. 

Despite the non-remission of the Paper Duty, this week has wit- 
nessed the birth of another paper. Nevertheless, the new-comer, 
though a native of London, does not speak the English language, 
Its name, 0 BPETTANIKOY A2THP, tells its own tale—tells us that it 
comes from the land of schylus and Plato; from that of Botzaris 
and Tricoupi. T'he British Star is, in a word, a new Greek news- 
paper (not a cheap one, by the way), beautifully illustrated and 
admirably printed on fine paper. It gives its readers glowing 
essays on the Sicilian insurrection, wishing all success to Garibaldi. 
It has its correspondents at Paris, Vienna, Naples, Turin, and 
the other great European capitals to which correspondents do 
most resort. It has its summaries of the prices of the great 
entrepots of trade in Europe, collected with a care and dili- 
gence which is to be expected in a journal destined probably 
to win the favour of such successful commercialists as the merchants 
of Greece. It has its column of xoix:az, or scraps for the reader who 
eschews politics, and Mark Lane statistics. It has its notices to cor- 
respondents; its advertisements setting forth the excellence of 
Glenfield starch, and of the wares of certain Indian outfitters ; and all 
in Greek of little less than Attic purity. What reader does not recol- 
lect the controversy respecting the words “telegram” and “ tele- 
grapheme,” which occupied the pages of the Times a few years 
ago almost to the exclusion of other matter? Oxford scholars with 
more enthusiasm than Greek championed the bastard rnAtyeapuue ; 
while the University of Bentley and Porson spoke stoutly up for the 
purely-born +7Asyetonuae. Some readers too will recollect, that when 
Oxford was just about to yield graciously, and the road was getting 
clear, the Balliol scholar “‘ shunted his empty truck on to the main line,” 
threw every thing for a moment into confusion, and convinced all 
impartial readers that his impudence was very much larger than his 
knowledge. The British star scorns the mongrel Greek of Oxford ; 
and gives us its telegrapheme from Naples or Lisbon, undismayed by 
the fact that the right word contains twelve letters and the wrong 
eight—as uncritical money-grubbers exultingly pointed out. Why en 
passant, we may ask, is the Sigma of the BPETTANIKOS (sic.) which 
bravely heads the first page transformed into the English S? The prints, 








some of which we half fancy we have seen before, are for the most part 
very good, Thus we have an excellent engraving of TurNer’s picture of 
** Ulysses mocking Polyphemus,” which, with its explanation in the 
Greek type, forcibly brings back to our minds old Homer and his 
Odyssey. An engraving of Vanpyxke's picture of the beheading of 
Charles the First follows; but we cannot speak very highly of the 
success of the artist of this dingy woodcut. Moreover, British readers 
could, we fancy, dispense with the half-dozen columns of diluted 
English history which accompany this engraving ; but it may possibly 
be of service to King Orno to have his memory refreshed 
as to this historical episode. All the other engravings are good of 
their kind, but they strike us as not being wholly strange to us. 
Inter alia, we have Pekin from the North and South; Nana Sautn’s 
executioner at Cawnpore; a Mandarin listening to an account of a 
late defeat ; portrait of Mr. Davin Liviyeston, and also of the Tanka 
girl whom the late Mr. Arsert Smirn sketched so genially and 
graphically in the opening number of * All the Year Round.” There 
is a curious communication in page 11 from a Parisian corres- 
pondent who signs himself izwv "Idve;s. The whole paper is 
written in a somewhat comic style, and the persistent way 
in which the author repeats, in chorus fashion, the 
words feixu, Beixu, Beixs (it rains), all throughout, will remind the 
classical reader of the Bgrxexéxs of Aristophane’s frogs, who also sent 
out their croakings from a very wet place. The English reader, who 
is fairly up in his Homer and /Eschylus, will not have much trouble 
in becoming familiar with the contents of the British Star. Acgdes 
Ksinte Oviaruaus, TovarsAmoan, Magx Atv, O Yxarrns Brdwy, Mévers Bidtos, 
&e, &c., may look rather formidable at first, but they are readily 
interpreted, after a glance, into Lord Keeper Witttams, Guatemala, 
Mark-lane, Mr. Beapon the magistrate, Monte Video, &c. &c., and a 
little care will soon enable the reader to understand that +é rodsrixav 
Bixarrneior, means the Court of Common Pleas, éAtwysxorr0 “ starch,” 
ee That the British Star may long shine brightly is our hearty 
wish. 

Last week we spoke of two performances, one musical and the other 
dramatic, projected in aid of the family of Rovert Broveu. The 
arrangements for these are progressing, and the results will doubtless 
be satisfactory ; the lateness of the season, and some difficulties in the 
way of getting a theatre upon reasonable terms, notwithstanding. 
We are now, however, able to add, that arrangements are being made 
so to widen the scope of the appeal, that all who entertain affection for 
the memory of the man, and compassion for the widow and the father- 
less, may offer their aid in full confidence that the fund wili be wisely 
tended and providently administered. We are happy to say that Mr. 
Cuares Dickens, with that readiness in well-doing which ever 
prorpts him, has consented to accept the office of Trustee, when a 
fund has been raised. If this design be well carried out, and properly 
introduced to the notice of the public, we have no doubt that some- 
thing likely to be of solid and permanent advantage to the bereaved 
family, will be produced, 








BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Sect. 2. Its Successive Reading-rooms, 
(Continued from Vol. XX., p. 798.) 

HE MUSEUM is “chiefly designed for the use of learned and 

studious men.” So wrote the trustees in 1759 ; and thus wrote 

their successors in 1805: ‘The proper management of the reading- 

room is essentially important to the utility and credit of the Museum.” 

The propriety of devoting a section to the reading-rooms must now be 
admitted. 

The subject being of recent origin, and of increasing importance, I 
shall prefix some remarks which seem applicable to all reading-rooms. 
Theory and practice may then be compared, and a model edifice may 
be the fortunate result. 

The architect who engages to produce the plan of a reading-room 
should attentively consider its various requirements, and waste no time 
in searching for rules or precedents. On some points he would ask 
for instructions. Is it to be a detached edifice, or otherwise? To what 
extent is provision to be made for books of reference? The other 
particulars would come within the scope of his art, or be supplied by 
the experience of the librarian. 

The requirements of a reading-room are—(1) Proximity to the 
mass of books ; (2) Adaptation to the probable number of readers ; 
(3) Equality of light; (4) Ventilation; (5) Warmth in winter ; and 
(6) A form of construction and mode of fittings which shall admit a 
perfect supervision of the readers and books, so as to prevent 
mutilations and thefts. 

1. Proximity to the mass of books.—Attention to this particular 
serves to economise the time of the readers and the labour of the 
attendants ; but without a definite plan of the buildings which are to 
contain the books, the treatment of the question would be mere 
speculation. 

2. Adaptation to the probable number of readers.—The number of 
readers depends on the prescribed rules of admission, and on the 
amount of the educated population within reach of the establishment. 
By those data, and by the help of experience elsewhere, the size of 
the room must be adjusted ; exclusive, however, of the space which 
may be required for books of reference. ‘The accommodation provided 
should be more than sufficient for the estimated number of readers, 
and the room should be so built as to admit of extension. 
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3. Equality of light.—A sufficiency of light is an obvious require- 
ment, and as obvious are the means oi obtaining it; but equality of 
light is also very desirable, as it permits the readers to distribute 
themselves over the room instead of crowding into some favoured 
part of it. Should the light be admitted from above, a substitute 
for the ordinary apertures would become requisite. 

4. Ventilation.—Nowhere is the want of due ventilation more felt 
than in a reading-room. The architect should remember that many 
persons have to remain there for six hours or more on every working 
day, or with short intermissions, for weeks, for months, even for years. 
The student, if a lover of pure air, may avoid the theatre and the 
concert-room, but he is doomed to frequent the reading-room ; and 
to compel him to renounce his favourite studies, or to pursue them at 
the expense of breathing vitiated air, is nothing less than cruelty. The 
mode of ventilation depends on the position of the apertures. In all 
cases spontaneous ventilation is the cheapest, the most wholesome, the 
best of modes. We have had too many attempts to outwit nature ; 
which are rarely, if ever, effective—always expensive. 

5. Warmth in winter.—The means of raising the temperature of the 
air, where open fires cannot be introduced, is an object of peculiar 
importance in the construction of a reading-room. To attain that 
object, the heated-water system, invented by Mr. Perkins, is admitted to 
be well adapted, and seems to surpass its numerous rivals. It is a real 
accession to modern comfort, and a memorable instance of the union 
of ingenuity and efficacy. I must refer, on this head, to “ A Popular 
Treatise on the Warming and Ventilation of Buildings,” by C. J. 
Richardson. London, 1837. 8vo. 

6. A form of construction and mode of fittings which shall admit a 
perfect supervision of the readers and books, so as to prevent mutila- 
tions and thefts.—The form of the room may be circular, or elliptic, 
or octagonal, or rectangular. To the circular or elliptic form, as 
proposed by M. Delessert and M. Mauduit, there is this serious objec- 
tion—it defies the possibility of extension. I also object, as a matter of 
taste, to the inequalities of the vacant spaces. Its alleged advantage 
is facility of supervision. “Now, I deny its claim in that respect—if 
not aided, as it obviously should be, by concentric tables. Briefly, 
the punopticon plan, as carried out, is specious in theory; in practice, 
a delusion. The same objections apply to the octagonal form, and 
with the same modification. The rectangular form is the form of 
common sense and convenience, and the only one suited to books, which 
are rectangular objects. 

Whatever be the form of construction chosen, the means of 
obviating mutilations and thefts should receive the utmost attention; 
and I believe the best means of attaining that object, in addition to 
the vigilance of the librarian and attendants, if not of superior eflicacy, 
would be the adoption of open tables, with the readers face to face— 





for we cannot picture to ourselves a conspiracy of readers! If slopes 
are allowed for folio volumes, the elevation should never exceed six 
inches. The opportunities of concealment should, as far as possible, 
be strictly withheld. 

A reading-room, besides the purpose which its name indicates, is in 
part designed for the preservation of books. Its fittings and furniture 
should therefore be so contrived as to avoid allurement to dishonesty. 
This remark, harsh as it sounds, is essential to the subject. The 
documents which follow, hitherto inedited, prove that I advocate no 
needless precautions : 

(A placard in the Reading-room.) 
The trustees of the British Museum regret that mutilations continue to be 
discovered in volumes kept in the reading-room freely accessible to readers. 

They earnestly request of those who frequent the reading-room to give their 
assistance in preserving volumes from which so much advantage is derived to 
students in general: as it may, otherwise, be necessary to modify the privileges 
which are now granted. Henry Euuis Pr. Librarian. 

July 15th, 1852. 

(From an autograph in my possession.) 

What my good friend the author [the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, Library Companion, 
p. 185], means by the ‘‘ execrable depredator” being known and despised, I know 
not. The person who robbed the Bodleian Library, St. John’s College, Worcester 
College, and indeed all the college libraries into which he gained admission, was 
Charles Curtis, a man much in the confidence of the late Mr. Price, keeper of 
the Bodleian [1768-1813], who employed him to purchase books for that library, 
and allowed him full range init. At St. Johns and at several other colleges 
he was employed, by Mr. Price’s recommendation, to rearrange and catalogue 
the books, for which, as he had some knowledge, and wrote a very beautiful 
hand, he was supposed to be well qualified. With such opportunities and with 
no feelings of conscience or honour, he soon purloined all the rarer portraits in 
the volumes entrusted to his care, and I have heard a collecter of that day 
assert, that the great numbers of valuable heads which all at once were seen in 
the London market surprised the purchasers, although no person could imagine 
whence they came. Unfortunately this was at a time when Mr. Granger's 
book had lately appeared and people were infected with the rage of illustration 
to a degree almost amounting to folly—so that Mr. Curtis found a ready sale for 
his dishonourable spoil, and continued his depredations for a long time unsfis- 
pected. He was at last found out (I think through information given to Mr. 
Price by Mr. Heber) and why he was not punished for the theft, I never could 
discover; although I suspect that he escaped through Mr. Price’s shame at not 
having been more cautious. It is however due to retributive justice to state, 
that this man died in a work-house. 

[Puuuir Buiss, D.C.L., Registrar of the University of Oxford.] 


The British Museum and the Bodleian Library are not the only 
libraries which have been despoiled. M. Paulin, Paris, and M. Paul 
Lacroix, testify that the Bibliotheque Impériale, has experienced 
numerous losses; and in 1858 the collections of the Abbé Chavin, who 
died in 1856, were found to contain more than three hundred letters 
of Mabillon, D’Achery, and their correspondents—all which had been 
purloined from that establishment. I give the latter fact on the 
authority of M. Ludovic Lalanne. Borron Conner. 








HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


NO. IIl.—THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD. 


CHAPTER IL—A HALF-CEN 


TURY: 1776-1826. 





HE YEAR 1776 is a notable one in the literary and publishing 
history of Scotland and of Great Britain. It was the death-year 

of David Hume, who a few months before he departed could con- 

gratulate Mr. Gibbon on the appearance of the first volume of the 

“ Decline and Fall,” and with the publication of the ‘‘ Wealth of Na- 

tions write to its author, ““Euge! Belle! Dear Mr. Smith, I am much 

pleased with your performance; and the perusal of it has taken me 

from a state of great anxiety.” The first volume of the ‘* Decline and 

Fall” seems to have been published in the early March of 1776; the 

“ Wealth of Nations” a few weeks later ; and on the following 5th of 
August, after surviving to see those two great literary events, the 
Edinburgh philosopher died—according to Dr. Black, the chemist, 
‘**in such a happy composure of mind that nothing could exceed it.” 
When David Hume died, the time was gone for sneers at Scotch 
pedantry and fanaticism. Hume, Smith, and Robertson had taken off 
any such reproach. Indeed, in David Hume's death-year, the tables 
were being turned, and the Scotch literati could affect to sneer at 
their southern contemporaries. “I fancy,” wrote Hume to Smith, 
in his complimentary letter after the appearance of the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” ‘I fancy you are acquainted with Mr. Gibbon. I like his 
performance extremely, and have ventured to tell him that, had I not 
been personally acquainted with him, I should never have expected 
such an excellent work from the pen of an Englishman. It is lament- 
able to consider how much ¢hat nation has declined in literature in our 
time ;”—a decided turning of the tables! And other literary glories were 
in store for Scotland, which were still further to establish her name 
among the nations. Burns was a youth of seventeen, Scott a boy of 
six, and Jeffrey a child of three, when the corpse of Hume was borne 
from his house in St. David’s-street, Edinburgh, and buried in the old 
grave-yard on a declivity of the Calton Hill, ** on a conspicuous point 
of rock, beneath a circular monument built after the simple and 
solemn fashion of the old Roman tombs,” which still ‘has an air of 








solitude, from its elevated site and the abrupt rocky banks that 
separate it from the crowded thoroughfares.”’ David was carried to 
his long home, and already a new generation of conspicuous thinkers 
and writers was coming into being. As already said, when Hume 
died, Burns, Walter Scott, and Jeffrey were alive and stirring. In 
the first year after David’s death, Thomas Campbell was born, at 
Glasgow ; and in the second, Henry Brougham, at Edinburgh. 

The time, too, was coming when Scotch, or, at any rate, when 
Edinburgh publishing was to count for something, and be represented 
by men of greater mark and likelihood than piratical Donaldson and 
penurious Creech. In the eighteenth century, even Scotch authors of 
distinction had sent their books to London to be published; in the 
nineteenth, even English authors of distinction were to seek eagerl 
for publishers in the Modern Athens, and be proud of an Edinburg! 
imprimatur for their works. The two men by whom chiefly this chan, 
was to be effected were born in David Hume’s death-year—Archibald 
Constable, son of the overseer of the Earl of Kellie’s lead-mines, 
in the February of 1776, and in Fifeshire; William Blackwood, 
in the following November, at Edinburgh.* Similar in some 
early points, the careers of these children of the same year were to 
differ essentially as they proceeded. Constable was to publish the 
Edinburgh Review, the virtual organ of the developed and applied 
views of Smith and Hume; while Blackwood was to found the famous 
magazine, the organ of a reaction against Smithian economics and 
Humean metaphysics. 

William Blackwood received a useful and solid education, and 
it was his boyish devotion to literature which determined them 
in the choice of his calling. Two years after Constable had 

* The facts in the early career of the late Mr. Blackwood are derived from al. 


authentic memoir in Chambers’s “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 
and the passage containing them has been copied, almost word for word and without 





the slightest acknowledgment, in a sketch of the House of Blackwood which has- 


appeared in a monthly contemporary. 
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been indentured to Peter Hill, the Edinburgh bookseller, the 
friend and correspondent of Burns, William Blackwood, at the age 
of fourteen, entered as apprentice the shop of Messrs. Bell and 
Bradfute, wholesale booksellers of his native city—a firm, we think, 
still extant and respectable, and, in those days, of some eminence. 
Six years William Blackwood remained with Messrs. Bell and Brad- 
fute, and ‘before he quitted their roof,” says an obituary notice in 
the magazine which he founded, written, we believe, by the late Mr. 
Lockhart, “‘he had so largely stored his mind with reading of all 
sorts, but more especially with Scottish history and antiquities, that, 
on his establishing himself in business, his accomplishments attracted 
the notice of persons whose good opinion was distinction.” But be- 
tween 1795, when he left for the first time the service of Messrs. Bell 
and Bradfute, and 1804, when he for the first time solidly established 
himself in business, there is an intervening period of nine years, one 
of struggle and of change. He was twenty when his apprenticeship 
expired, and he had already acquired a character with the Edinburgh 
Trade for trustworthiness, energy, and ability. On leaving Bell 
and Bradfute he received and accepted an invitation from Messrs. 
Mundell and Co., booksellers and publishers of Edinburgh, to 
manage a branch of their business which they had established or 
were establishing in Glasgow. Mundell and Co., booksellers and 
publishers of Edinburgh, not otherwise a famous firm, have an 
undoubted historical connection with British literature. They were 
for a time not only the employers of William Blackwood, bookseller 
and publisher, but of Thomas Campbell, poet and man of genius. 
When at the age of twenty-one, after gaining prizes at college and 
tutoring it in the Highlands and Islands, Tom Campbell ran over from 
his native Glasgow to Edinburgh on some forlorn hope of obtaining 
“literary employment” in the Modern Athens—he could go home 
again with a commission from the Mundells to abridge Bryan 
Edwards’s History of the West Indies for the sum of twenty pounds. 
Returning to Edinburgh to tutor it again, instead of abridging—the 
“« Pleasures of Hope ” (poor Tom had few others) singing itself within 
him—while he took his solitary walks on Arthur’s Seat, Campbell 
completed in 1799, and “in a dingy lodging in Rose-street,” 
his fine poem, which only wanted a publisher to make him 
famous. Kind Dr. Anderson, of the “ British Poets,” and biog- 
rapher of Smollett, negotiated, and Tom willingly submitted the 
MS. to Mr. Mundell, the only publisher, he said then, with whom he 
had had “any satisfactory dealings.” ‘* For sixty pounds in money 
and books,” the ‘Pleasures of Hope,” really ‘worth an annuity of 
200/. a year,” as Tom afterwards declared, were sold “out and out,” 
and soon a volume with that title, and bearing the imprint “ Edin- 
burgh, printed for J. Mundell and Son, and for Longman and Rees, 
and J. Wright, London,” gave Scotland assurance, three years after 
the death of Burns, that a new poet had arisen in it. When the 
“Pleasures of Hope” appeared, Walter Scott had only published a 
translation of Biirger’s ‘‘ Lenore” and (a month or two before Tom 
Campbell went to bed obscure and woke to find himself famous) his 
version of Goethe's ‘‘ Goetz.” The ‘ Pleasures of Hope,” published 
by William Blackwood’s ex-employers, was the harbinger of a new 
literary day dawning on the Scotland of Burns. 

We say “ ex-employers,” for William Blackwood’s connection with 
the publishers of the ‘* Pleasures of Hope” lasted but a single twelve- 
month. A year after his removal to Glasgow, the Messrs. Mundell 
gave up their branch-business in the commercial metropolis of Scot- 
land, and Blackwood was again upon the world. But the year had 
been a profitable one, in the best sense of the word. The young man 
had been thrown upon his own resources as the sole conductor of the 
Glasgow business, and had thus early been forced to bring into play 
the decision of character which distinguished him afterwards through- 
out life. In his year at Glasgow, we are further informed, he was led 
to develope the talents for business correspondence which were admired 
to the end of his career. It is a proof of his early steadiness and 
recognised value, that, on leaving the Messrs. Mundell, he was invited 
by his first employers, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, to return to them. 
Return he did, remaining with them a year. In 1800 he entered into 
nme 4 with a “ Mr. Robert Ross,” bookseller and auctioneer, of 

dinburgh ; but to a young man of spirit and knowledge the wielding 
of the auctioneer’s hammer naturally grew tedious. Bookselling and 
publishing in the Edinburgh of 1800 were but limited, and, at any 
rate, they required considerable capital. William Blackwood resolved 
to migrate to London, and master the secrets of the old-book trade in 
the metropolis itself. To London, accordingly, he repaired, and 
learned what he wanted “ under Mr, Cuthell.” “In 1804 he returned 
to his native city, and opened an old-book shop in South Bridge- 
street. It was the very course previously adopted by his coeval, 
Archibald Constable, although the latter had been more favoured by 
fortune. After finishing his apprenticeship, Constable had married 
the daughter of a well-to-do printer, who helped him to set up in 
business, and the business which he selected was that of an old- 
book seller. The Ramsays and Ruddimans of the eighteenth 
century had sown the seed, and towards the beginning of the nine- 
teenth there was a steady demand for works in old Scottish history 
and literature, which first Constable, and then Blackwood, throve by 
supplying. In all other respects the two men were most dissimilar. 

\ illiam Blackwood was plain-spoken, decisive, business-like, strict in 
his dealings ; Constable was blandest of the bland, and would never 
look at a balance-sheet: Constable’s pleasant manners and personal 
activity, more than the extent of his stock, helped him to eminence in 





his branch. His small book shop was, at the commencement of the 
century, the resort of the antiquarian Dalzells, Murrays, and Tommy 
Thomsons, of Edinburgh. It was there that Richard Heber unearthed 
John Leyden, of ‘* barbarous aspect and uncouth gestures,” and thus 
Dominie Sampson was introduced to Walter Scott. A thriving and 
a speculative man, Constable in 1801 bought the old Scots Magazine, 
and set his Leydens, Murrays, and Macneills, to work upon it. The 
following year the Edinburgh Review was‘founded, with the old-book- 
seller of the High-street for its publisher, and Constable’s fortune was 
made. Then came the publication of Scott’s poems, the purchase of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the appearance of the Waverley Novels— 
a long career of prosperity for the Napoleon of the press, until, like 
Napoleon himself, the overgrown empire gave way, and the House of 
Constable fell to the ground. 
While Constable, abandoning the old-book trade, was devoting him- 
self to these large speculations, and making Edinburgh one of the 
chief publishing centres of the kingdom, William Blackwood was 
plodding steadily on in his South-Bridge-street shop. ‘His accom- 
plishments,” we have already seen, had, according to Lockhart, 
“attracted the notice of persons whose good opinion was distinction.” 
‘or many years,” continues the same authority, * he confined his 
attention almost exclusively to the classical and antiquarian branches 
of the trade, and was regarded as one of the best-informed booksellers 
of that class in the kingdom.” If William Blackwood, moreover, 
throve and accumulated capital, as an oid-book seller, be it remem- 
bered that those were the palmy years of bibliography and biblio- 
mania. It was between 1804 and 1816 that Dr. Dibdin culminated ; 
from 1812 dates the establishment of the Roxburgh Club ; and rare 
old books brought wondrous prices in those days. Nor was William 
Blackwood during the period named a mere seller of books, old and 
new. We find him so early as 1811 emerging as a publisher, and on 
no inconsiderable scale. In that year he began the publica- 
tion of an extensive collection of voyages and travels, edited 
for him by Robert Kerr, a decayed gentleman of good family, 
forced to turn man of letters, and biographer (for love, not for money) 
of William Smellie, as readers of Chapter I. of our History know. 
Before 1816 Blackwood had published the first of Miss Ferrier’s once- 
celebrated fictions, the novel of “‘ Marriage ;” and very popular and 
successful was the earliest book of the North British Miss Austen. 
To a higher department of publishing belongs Macrie’s “ Life of 
Knox,” also issued by William Blackwood in those years, and still 
the standard biography of the great Reformer. But his chief publish- 
ing achievement of that period belongs to the year 1816. For some 
time he had been acting as the Scotch agent of the late John Murray, 
of Albemarle-street, and hence chiefly his connection with the publi- 
cation of one of the Waverley Novels—a story worth telling from the 
light which it throws on the character of the founder of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. = 
In consequence of some dissatisfaction with Constable, Scott and the 
Ballantynes resolved to offer ‘* The Black Dwarf,” and the first series 
of the “Tales of my Landlord,” to some other publisher than the 
great bibliopole of the High-street. Overtures were accordingly made 
to the late John Murray, of Albemarle-street, and his Edinburgh 
agent, William Blackwood. Although the terms proposed by the 
author of Waverley, or rather his usual negotiators the Ballantynes, 
were high, and although, partly to try an experiment on the sagacity 
of the public, partly to spare Constable’s feelings, Scott determined 
that the magic words, “ By the Author of Waverley,” should 
not appear on the title-page, Murray and Blackwood at once 
assented to them. The tale, as is well-known, was not one of Sir 
Walter’s masterpieces. Gifford hinted a criticism on its finale to 
Murray, and Blackwood, when he came to read it in proof, thought 
the close decidedly capable of improvement. In his haughtiest days, 
the great Constable himself never meddled with criticism; leaving all 
that to his advisers. But William Blackwood was a man of a different 
stamp—looking carefully through his publishing life to the quality of 
the wares which he purchased from the author and re-sold to the 
public—praising and censuring with equal frankness, Fortified by the 
opinion of the great Mr. Gifford, William Blackwood did not hesitate 
to propose (although he knew perfectly it was the Author of Waverley 
he had to deal with) that the conclusion of the tale should be altered, 
and he offered to bear the expense of cancelling the needful sheets. 
Scott fired up at the proposal, and wrote in reply one of the angriest 
letters in his correspondence, the sense and not the words of which 
James Ballantyne communicated to Blackwood, As a solitary specimen 
of the late Mr. Blackwood’s correspondence, his rejoinder may be 
printed here : 


To JAMES BALLANTYNE, Esq. 
Edinburgh, 5th October, 1816. 

My bEAr Sir,--I am not a little vexed at having ventured to suggest 
anything to the author of the “Tales of my Landlord,” since I find he con- 
siders it in the light of sutor ultra crepidam. I never had for one moment the 
vanity to think that from any poor remark of mine, or indeed of any human 
being, he would be induced to blot one line, or alter any single incident, unless 
the same idea occurred to his own powerful mind. On stating to you what 
struck me, and finding that your opinion coincided with mine, I was induced to 
request of you to state it to the author, in order that he might be aware that 
the expense of cancelling the sheets was no object to me. I was the more 
anxious to do this, in case the author should have given you the MS. of this 
portion of the work sooner than he bad intended, in order to satisfy the 
clamouring for it which I teased you with. I trust the author will do me the 
justice to believe that it is quite impossible for any one to have a higher ad- 
miration of his most extraordinary talents ; and speaking merely as a bookseller, 
it would be quite unneceasary to be at the expense of altering one line, although 
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the author himself (who alone can be the proper judge) should wish it, as the 
success of the work must be rapid, great, and certain. 

With regard to the first volume having been shown to Mr. Gifford, I must 
state in justification of Mr. Murray, that Mr. G. is the only friend whom he 
consults on all occasions, and to whom his most secret transactions are laid 
open. He gave him the work, not for the purpose of criticism, but.that as a 
friend he might partake in the enjoyment he had in such an extraordinary per- 
formance. No language could be stronger than Mr. Gifford’s, as I mentioned 
to you; and as the same thing bad occurred to Mr. G. as to you and me, you 
thought there would be no harm in stating this to the author. 

I have only again to express my regret at what has taken place, and to beg 
you will communicate this to the author in any way you may think proper.— 
Yours, &e. W. Briackwoop. 

In Lockhart’s comments on this little passage-at-arms between the 
author of ** Waverley ” and William Blackwood occur the following 
character of the latter, and indication of the circumstances that kept 
Sir Walter and the plain-spoken bookseller so long apart. ‘‘ He,” 
Mr. Blackwood, ‘was a man of strong talents, and, though without 
anything that could be called learning, of very respectable informa- 
tion—greatly superior to what has, in this age, been common in his 
profession ; acute, earnest, eminently zealous in what he put his hand 
to ; upright, honest, sincere, and courageous. But as Constable owed 
his first introduction to the upper world of literature and society in 
general to his Edinburgh Review, so did Blackwood his to the maga- 
zine which has now made his name familiar to the world; and at 
the period of which I write, that miscellany was unborn; he 
was known only as a diligent antiquarian bookseller of the old 
town of Edinburgh, and the Scotch agent of the great London 
publisher Murray. The abilities, in short, which he lived to develope, 
were as yet unsuspected—unless, perhaps, among a small circle ; 
and the knowledge of the world, which so few men gather from 
anything but painful collision with various conflicting orders of their 
fellow-men, was not his. He was to the last plain and blunt. .... 
Had Scott never possessed any such system of inter-agency as the 
Ballantynes supplied, he would, among other and perhaps greater 
inconveniences, have escaped that of the want of personal familiarity 
with several persons, with whose confidence—and, why should I not 
add, with the innocent gratification of whose little vanities—his 
own pecuniary interests were often deeply connected. A very little 
personal contact would have introduced such a character as Black- 
wood’s to the respect—nay, to the affectionate respect—of Scott, who, 
above all others, was ready to sympathise cordially with honest and 
able men, in whatever condition of life he discovered them. He did 
both know and appreciate Blackwood better in.after-times.” And, 
many years afterwards, we may add, it was Blackwood who published, 
in a collective form, Scott's Malachi Malagrowther’s Letters. 

In 1816, part-publisher of the first series of the ‘‘‘Tales of my 
Landlord,” whole-publisher of Miss Ferrier’s ‘‘ Marriage” and of 
Macrie’s ‘* Life of Knox,” a prosperous and a rising man, William 
Blackwood now resolved on a reconstruction of his business and a 
migration from the old-book shop in South Bridge-street. John Mur- 
ray, whose Edinburgh agent he was, had done well by removing 
from Fleet-street to Albemarle-street, and William Blackwood deter- 
mined to shift his quarters to the New Town of Edinburgh, sell off 
his stock of old books, and devote himself to publishing and modern 
bookselling of the ordinary kind. The removal to Prince’s-street was 
a bolder stroke than John Murray’s removal to Albemarle-street ; for 
J ohn, when he went westward, stepped into a business already esta- 
blished and flourishing, that of William Miller, the spirited publisher 
of Charles James Fox’s history, and of Walter Scott’s ‘ Dryden.” 
But the New Town of Edinburgh, the West-end of the Modern 
Athens, was as yet untenanted by bookseller or publisher, when 
William Blackwood conceived the bold idea of removing to Princes- 
street, the Regent-street and Piccadilly in one of the Scottish metro- 
polis, Constable and Creech, young Peter Hill, and bibliographico- 
antiquarian David Laing, all had their shops in the High-street (the 
great thoroughfare of Edinburgh Old Town), and hard by the Parlia- 
ment House, the Westminster Hall of the Modern Athens. It was 
as if to-day Paternoster-row were to remove itself, like Aladdin’s 
palace, and open shop in Belgrave-square. Mr. Blackwood’s friends 
shook their heads and lengthened their faces, predicting ruin and 
disaster when they heard of his daring intention. Mr. Blackwood 
himself, however, knew what he was about, and selling off his old 
book stock towards the close of 1816, “took possession of a large and 
airy suite of rooms in Princes-street, which had formerly,” says 
Lockhart (in ‘Peter's Letters”) ‘been occupied by a 
notable confectioner, and whose threshold was therefore familiar 
enough to all the frequenters of this superb promenade.” ‘ There it 
was,” Lockhart adds, “that this enterprising biblipole hoisted his 
standard, and prepared at once for action. Stimulated, I suppose, 
by the example and success of John Murray, whose agent he is, 
he determined to make, if possible, Prince’s-street to the High- 
street, what the other has made Albemarle-street to the Row.” The 
number of William Blackwood’s new shop in Prince’s-street was 17. 
It stood near the Register-office—the Record-office, and more than the 
Record-office, of Edinburgh—where, among the clerks, was a lame 
young man, with whom Blackwood was afterwards to be for a time inti- 
mately connected. Within a bow-shot of the rear of Mr. Blackwood’s 
new shop, moreover, was a certain alley, called Gabriel’s-road, and 
in it a tavern kept by one Ambrose, which and who were to be famous 
in Scottish literary history. We mark, too, that in the year 1816, 
when Mr. Blackwood became joint-publisher with John Murray of 
the first series of the “Tales of my Landlord,” and removed from 





South Bridge-street to Princes-street, the Edinburgh Bar received a 
new and notable accession. In 1816 Mr. John Gibson Lockhart 
donned for the first time his advocate’s gown, and added another Mr, 
Briefless to the saunterers of the Parliament House. 

If the breach between Scott and Constable had continued, Black- 
wood might, perhaps (in spite of the little affair of the ‘ Black 
Dwarf”), have become the publisher of the subsequent Waverley 
Novels, and have found in Sir Walter what John Murray had found 
in Byron. But, unfortunately for Scott, matters were soon made up 
between Constable and himself, and he had not the good fortune to 
fall into the hands of a precise and careful man of business like Black- 
wood, who, if he was free in his criticisms, was accurate in his 
accounts; in his company Sir Walter would not have been ruined. 
There remained another speculation, the success of which in John 
Murray’s case had been so conspicuous—the foundation of a new 
periodical. The Quarterly Review had proved a powerful rival to the 
Edinburgh,—why not found an opposition to Constable’s other 
periodical, his monthly Scots Magazine, purchased by him at the 
beginning of the century? The Scots was the only North British 
magazine then extant, and though a poor one, according to our 
modern notions, it was a useful property to Constable. It furnished 
him with literary recruits for his various publishing operations. 
Clever and aspiring young men tried their wings in the Scots Maga- 
zine, which was the sole literary arena for the rising intellect of 
North Britain to display itself in before it could be considered 
worthy of figuring in the Edinburgh Review. Mr. Blackwood 
determined to start a new Edinburgh Magazine, and there were 
heads and hands ready to aid him. There was the lame clerk in 
the Register-office hard by, Thomas Pringle by name, born in Teviot- 
dale in 1789, the son of a Roxburghshire farmer, and who dis- 
tinguished himself at Edinburgh University ; but, the fates being adverse, 
he had to accept thankfully a small berth, a clerkship to the Public 
Record Commissioners. Pringle had published in 1811 a poem called 
‘The Institute,” and contributed extensively to Constable’s Scots 
Magazine. One of his pieces, the ‘‘ Scenes of Teviotdale,” had even 
been noticed by the vigilant and appreciatory eye of Walter Scott. In 
those years Pringle had notions of a magazine-organ of his own, 
and had often broached them among the minor literary circles of 
Edinburgh. Another of Constable’s men, the editor of his Farmer's 
Magazine (founded by him at the beginning of the century), was also 
ripe for the project. ‘This was Cleghorn, a pushing, scheming man, 
lame like Pringle, but rough and sturdy as Pringle was gentle and 
unassuming. And among Pringle’s fellow-contributors of prose and 
verse to Constable’s magazine was his friend young Mr. David 
Macbeth Moir, a youth of 19, then starting as a surgeon, and 
a hard-working one, in neighbouring Musselburgh; and he 
too was prepared to co-operate. In those days, moreover, there was 
stalking the streets of Edinburgh, ready for anything and for every- 
thing inthe way of writing, wrapped in a plaid which smelt strongly 
of tobacco, a strongly-built, active, muscular rustic of middle height, 
with a quick lively grey eye, expansive forehead, and shock of unkempt 
sandy hair, with a prodigious mouthful of immeasurable tusks, which 
opened to emit the broadest Doric—James Hogg, the Ettrick shep- 
herd. Born in 1772, in the pastoral vale of Ettrick, Hogg, as a 
shepherd-boy, had taught himself to write by copying the letters of a 
printed book as he lay watching his flock on the hill-side; and to the 
rustic population of his district he first began to be known as a maker 
of songs, in Burns’ death-year, 1776. A shepherd in the service of 
the father of Scott’s friend, William Laidlaw, he was unearthed by 
Sir Walter, who with his quick glance saw him to be a man of mark. 
Thus stimulated and encouraged, on a soon-subsequent visit to 
Edinburgh with a flock of sheep, Hogg was seized with a 
sudden ambition to see himself in print, and, writing out 
some of the songs which had been approved in Ettrick, per- 
suaded an Edinburgh typographer to print them. Thenceforth, he 
was a doomed man. Scott took him warmly by the hand, and sent 
him with letters of recommendation to the Highlands in quest of the 
overseership of a sheep farm, but the only result of the pilgrimage 
was a literary one, aseries of rugged but powerfully descriptive letters 
which found their way into Constable’s Scots Magazine. Imitations 
of the old Scotch Minstrelsy succeeded, and a dinner at Walter Scott’s, 
Publishing “The Mountain Bard” in 1803 (Constable undertaking 
the volume at the kindly Scott’s instance), and writing prize essays for 
the Highland Society on the management of sheep, Hogg scraped 
together a few hundred pounds and took a farm, which failed. Employ- 
ment asa shepherd he could not get, and at last, in February 1810, “in 
utter desperation,” he says himself, “ I took my plaid about my 
shoulders, determined, since no better could be, to push my fortune as 
a literary man,” and made his appearance once more in the streets of 
the Modern Athens. Brawling, struggling, writing, in 1813 
he produced his ‘‘ Queen’s Wake,” which was a success; but the luck- 
less Shepherd’s bookseller failed, and for the three editions he received 
not a penny. Who shall tell what had been his life in the intervening 
years between the appearance of the “ Queen’s Wake” and Mr. 
William Blackwood’s migration to Princes-street? Hogg pricked up 
his large ears when he heard of the new Edinburgh Magazine, to 
which, as will be seen hereafter, he contributed one potent idea, He 
and Pringle were cronies. Pringle had contributed an imitation of 
Scott to Hogg’s “‘Poetie Mirror”—a sort of “ Rejected Addresses,” 
thrown off by the Shepherd in three weeks. 

The amiable Pringle and the amiable Moir, gruff Cleghorn, and the 
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sturdy Shepherd from Ettrick, were all very well in their way ; two 
greater are behind. John Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart were 
walking the boards of the Parliament House when Mr. Blackwood 
removed to Prince’s-street; and they too heard, with a certain expec- 
tancy, of the new magazine; for their politics and ways of thinking 
and feeling generally disinclined them towardsthe Whig and Voltairean 
Edinburgh Review. Born in 1785, John Wilson was the son of a rich 
Paisley manufacturer : the great literary champion of Scottish Toryism 
sprang from manufactures, not from lairdism! In Highland Glenorchy, 
where he went to school, he fell in love with nature, a passion that 
dominated him till his death. Sent to Glasgow University, he won 
all manner of prizes with ease, and it was neceasary to send him to 
Oxford if he was to know the meaning of difficulties conquered. The 
Paisley manufacturer's son came, saw, and conquered, A youthful 
“* Hercules-Apollo,” blue-eyed, fair-haired, brawny, standing more 
than six feet in his stockings, warm of heart, strong of head and of 
hand—Wilson, of Magdalen, was the envy and admiration of Oxford 
men. He thrashed blackguards with his fists and beat his fellow- 
University men in the academic intellectual arena with equal ease ; he 
was the model of a muscular Christian, gentle and strong, gifted and 
brave. From Dr. Routh, the principal of his college, down to the 
lowest stabie-boy, all loved and honoured Wilson of Magdalen. In 
1806 he carried off the Newdegate prize, and towards the end of the 
first decade of the present century John Wilson might have been pro- 
nounced by a keen observer, of all men then alive in the British 
Empire, the one of greatest promise. By his father’s death 
he was left a rich young man at the age of twenty-one—a dangerous 
position for one of his physical strength and exuberant 
nature. But a potent intellect and a poetic imagination were 
Wilson's as well as a Herculean frame and a stormy life-blood. 
Wild, youthful dreams of Continental travel and African exploration 
(he once planned an expedition to Timbuctoo!) were surrendered, 
and he bought the beautiful estate of Elleray, a mile and a half 
above Windermere, sloping down by soft declivities towards the 
shore of the noble lake; there he settled, not for the sake of yacht- 
ing and mountain sports alone. Wilson loved poetry and wisdom, 
and he found, or thought he found, both in the neighbourhood of 
Windermere, where were Coleridge planning his “ Friend,” and 
Wordsworth singing his meditative song. It was by them and their 
like that the glowing young man, in the plenitude of his glorious 
physique, was attracted to the Lake district ; and proud, in spite of 
their philosophy, were metaphysical Coleridge and poetic Words- 
worth of the company and admiration of gifted and rich young 
Mr. Wilson, of Elleray. Marrying in 1810, under characteristically 
romantic circumstances, Wilson spent part of the year in Edinburgh, 
where Scott, as usual, seeing his merits, took to him kindly, but 
where at first he was looked on as something wild, extravagant, 
eccentric, as he strode along the decorous streets of the Modern 
Athens, brushing past their fashionable promenaders, his long 
yellow hair streaming from under a white hat. One of his earliest 
publications was an elegiac poen on the pensive and pious Grahame 
(of the ‘‘ Sabbath”), which appeared in the year of its subject’s 
death. Jeffrey had sneered at Grahame in the Edinburgh Review, 
and Wilson came to the rescue over the poet’s grave. In the follow- 
ing year appeared the “Isle of Palms,”—like most of Wilson’s poetry, 
bearing but feebly the impress of his genius, which found its best 
expression in rhapsodic prose. In 1815 he joined the Scottish bar, 
with small chance or desire, as may be supposed, of professional dis- 
tinction; but his fortune, it would appear, was not then what it had 
been. And in the ensuing year (when his second poem, the striking 
“City of the Plague,” appeared) he was joined in the Parliament 
House by his friend Lockhart—like, yet how unlike, himself! 
Lockhart was Wilson’s junior by some seven or eight years, and, 
curiously enough, he, too, came from the West of Scotland, and was 
educated at Glasgow and Oxford Universities. He was the son of 
the minister of Cambusnethan, in Lanarkshire, who removed to a 
pastoral charge at Glasgow when the future Blackwoodian and editor 
of the Quarterly Review was only two years old. The little boy grew 
up into a clever youth, a distinguished alumnus of Glasgow Univer- 





sity, where, gaining easily the ‘ Snell foundation,” he was sent in his 
sixteenth year to Balliol College, Oxford, as is the annual wont. The 
gainer of the Snell foundation, it is the understanding, goes to Balliol 
College, Oxford, to take holy orders ; but though afterwards (and ex 
officio) a distinguished champion of the Establishment, young Mr. 
Lockhart somehow eluded founder Snell’s pious design, and the Church 
of England had to do without a Reverend Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, 
and content itself with his secular championship of its interests! First 
classman in classics in 1813, Lockhart paid heed, like Wilson, to other 
studies than those of the schools. He bent low at the literary shrine 
of Wordsworth, contenting himself, however, with making a rather 
satirical bow to the great Mr. Coleridge, whom the more reverent 
Wilson had approached deferentially in the pages of the Friend. 
Things and books Spanish, and, what was rarer in those days, 
things and books German, were mastered thus early by Mr. John 
Gibson Lockhart, who was not content with reading either, but 
insisted on personal inspection. On leaving college he toured it 
on the Continent ; he saw Germany, and young Mr. Faust-Mephisto- 
pheles Lockhart spoke face to face with the great Goethe him- 
self, creator of Faust and Mephistopheles. The Edinburgh bar 
was a brilliant one—Wilson had joined it, why not Mr. Lockhart ? 
In the year of William Blackwood’s removal to Prince’s-street, 
as already noted, Mr. Lockhart, aged twenty-two, put on his 
advocate’s gown. No chance for him, however, at the Edin- 
burgh bar, for he was afflicted with a vital and incurable defect—he 
found he could not speak in public. Rather silent in private even, 
in public he was condemned by nature herself to be dumb. When he 
left, years afterwards, the Modern Athens, to undertake the editorship 
of the Quarterly, his friends gave him a farewell dinner, and the 
grateful literary advocate of course essayed to respond to “ the toast 
of the evening.” In vain; as usual, in vain! ‘* Gentlemen,” 
stammered Lockhart at last, ‘‘ you know I can’t make a speech; if I 
could, we shouldn’t be here.” The Quarterly would have lost a good 
editor, and the Scottish Bench have gained, in due time, a perspi- 
cacious judge. So Mr. Lockhart amused himself caricaturing judges 
and advocates ; for, slow (though sharp) with his tongue, he was ready 
and dexterous with pencil as with pen. He flirted in the Edinburgh 
drawing-rooms, and caroused in the Edinburgh taverns. ‘ A pale 
face and a black toozy head,” Wilson afterwards made the Ettrick 
Shepherd ascribe to him in the Noctes, “‘ but an ee like an eagle’s, and 
a sort o’ lauch about the screwed-up mouth o’ him that fules ca’d no 
canny, for they couldna thole the meaning o’t, and either sat dumb- 
foundered or pretended to be engaged to — and slunk out o’ 
the room.” Blue-eyed, fair-haired Herculean Wilson, with the glowing 
heart and the eloquent tongue, pale, black-eyed, slim, satirical 
Johnny Lockhart, seemed antipodal men. But they took to each 
other strongly—*‘ a pair of friends affectionate and true”—for both 
were Tories, Wordsworthians, reverers of the old, disbelievers in the 
Edinburgh Review, and revilers of what they deemed its levities and 
flippancies. 

Such were the chief members of the staff, with the aid of which, 
quite unaccustomed to the publishing of periodicals, Mr. William 
Blackwood, in his Prince’s-street shop, meditated the issue of a new 
Edinburgh Magazine in the spring of 1817. Gruff Cleghorn was to 
be one of the editors-in-chief, for was he not an experienced man, one 
who, as conductor of Constable’s Farmer’s Magazine, had been already 
initiated into the mysteries of editorialism? With the practical and 
agricultural Cleghorn was associated, as co-editor, the poetic Pringle, 
who had resigned his clerkship in the Register-office, to devote him- 
self to the new “ organ.” The glowing Wilson and the gifted, ac- 
complished Lockhart were in the background; the musical Moir 
and the sturdy Shepherd of Ettrick may be looked on as outsiders. 
Could sucha coalition last ? Could a Wilson long play second fiddle 
to a Cleghorn, or a Lockhart to a Pringle. Mr. Blackwood may 
have had some misgivings to that effect when the daffodils came and 
took the winds of March with beauty. But such was the state of 
things when, on the Ist of April 1817, he launched from Prince’s- 
street into the literary ocean, Weaker I. of his Edinburgh Magazine. 

(Chapter IT. to be concluded in our next.) 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Two Months in the Highlands, Orcadia and Skye. By Carvers 
Ricuarp Wexp. London: Longmans. pp. 404. 
All Round the Wrekin. By Watter Wuuite. London: Chapman 
and Hall. pp. 428. 
HE ANNUAL APPEARANCE of pleasant, gossipping books 
of travel, from the facile and now practised pens of the Secretary 
and Clerk to the Royal Society, has now grown to be a regular, 
seasonable occurrence—something to be looked for with the certainty 
with which we expect strawberries and peas. Like sensible men, as they 
are, they have this time confined their wanderings within the bounds of 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Weld has been to the Highlands, and Mr. 
Walter White to the Wrekin, and here are two very readable volumes. 





Mr. Weld is a man of many chapters; his four hundred pages are 
cut up into no less than thirty-six of them. He is also a man of 
many details, and not a few words about the least important. Let us 
add, however, that there is much that is instructive and amusing in 
his journal, and a certain dash of the Irishman of which we by no 
means disapprove. In July 1859—it was a hot time, as we now 
remember with envy—Mr. Weld was invited to join a party of fishers 
and shooters to the Highlands, and he went. His hosts had large 
moors, ‘ excellent quarters and good fare.” There were, moreover, 
the Orcades and the Hebrides, and the wild coast of Sutherland to 
fall back upon, should the rod and the gun prove irksome. Shall we 
tell Mr. Weld that we hold him no bad judge when he accepted such 
a hospitable invitation ? ; ; 

A halt in Peeblesshire by the way gives Mr. Weld an opportunity 
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me 


for narrating some interesting particulars respecting David Ritchie, 
alias ** Bow’d Davie,” the original of Scott’s ‘* Black Dwarf.” 

How genius hallows localities! Here is an insignificant looking cottage, not 
in itself worthy a moment's consideration, and yet palaces are not more famous. 
Scott used his privilege as a novelist and represents poor Bow'd Davie far more 
deformed than nature, unkind as she was, had moulded him. Still, in many 
respects the mysterious hermit of Woodhouse was not unlike the description 
given of him in the “ Black Dwarf.” Nor was this made up of second-hand 
evidence. Dr, Adam Fergusson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, one of the very few persons admitted to the privilege of 
visiting Ritchie, took Scott to see the Dwarf. The visit was made in 1797, when 
Scott was twenty-seven years old, an age when the mind is easily affected ; and 
there is no doubt that Ritchie’s conduct and appearance made a deep impres- 
sion on the young novelist. 

It is recorded that when Scott and Dr. Fergusson were within the Dwarf’s 
dwelling, he double-locked the door; and, seizing Scott's wrists with vice-like 
grasp, shrieked in an unearthly voice, ‘‘ Man, ha’e ye ony poo’er?” meaning 
spiritual or cabalistic power. Scott disclaimed all fellowship with the powers 
of darkness, upon which the Dwarf waved his gaunt, bony arms, and called a 
huge black cat forth from beneath the bed. The beast, at his master’s bidding, 
sprang upon a shelf, and while the animal’s eyes glared, and his fur stood out 
like a porcupine’s erect bristles, Ritchie screamed, “See, He has poo’er!” and 
observing that Scott was greatly moved, the dwarf repeated: ‘* Ay, Hz has 
poo'er!” and then sat down, laughing and grinning horribly. 

During the scene neither Fergusson nor Scott spoke a word; and when at 
length Ritchie unlocked the door and allowed his visitors to depart, they gladly 
bade the recluse farewell. 

That the impression left upon Scott’s mind by this visit was strong, is evi- 
dent from the pages of the “ Black Dwarf.” See even how Ritchie’s physical 
power was remembered. “Grippie for grippie, freend, I'll wad a wether he’ll 
mak the bluid spin frae under your nails. He’s a teugh carle, Elshie! he grips 
like a smith’s vice !” 

On through Aberdeen (where the pundits of the British Association 
were mustering) to Inverness—the confines of railway-land—and so 
to Caithness—not by land, which Mr. Weld denounces ‘‘a long and 
expensive journey,” but by the steamer from Aberdeen to Wick. The 
chapters relating to Wick have “ an ancient and fish-like smell,” 
but contain much interesting information upon the herring-fishery. 
On to Brawl, the head-quarters of the sporting party, already as- 
sembled to greet Mr. Weld and his friend the Peeblesshire laird. 

We certainly do not intend to follow Mr. Weld very closely through 
all the adventures of himself and friend upon moor and loch. The 
party was a very mixed one; to wit, the laird, his two brothers, Mr. 
Weld, and two lawyers from London. They do not appear to have 
been held in very high honour at Brawl, for neither the Established 
nor Kirk ministers called upon them, for which Mr. Weld gives the 
following very quaint reason. 

Not perhaps unreasonably; for some previous occupants of Brawl during the 
shooting season had amused themselves, as we heard, firing at the Established 
Church minister's chimney-pots with their rifles. One chimney was certainly 
potless, and the pots on the other chimneys exhibited signs of having been hit. 
Now, as this minister has followed the example of the good Vicar of Wakefield, 
by marrying and making the world a present of sons and daughters, we can 
appreciate his anxiety with respect to the annual occupants of Brawl; and it 
will be admitted that six sportsmen are not precisely the individuals that a 
Scotch minister would choose as companions for his daughters. 

Even sportsmen, let alone reverend men, may perhaps be induced 
to object to some of the proceedings of Mr. Weld and his party ; for 
instance, where he confesses to hunting salmon about the pools and killing 
them with a gaff, and (atrocity of atrocities) launching an “ otter” 
upon Loch More. 

Parting with his sporting friends, Mr. Weld’s next step was a 
pleasant visit to Sir John Sinclair, of Barrock ; thence to John-o’- 
Groats and the Stacks of Duncansbay, with historical reminiscences as 
to the doings of the former Earls of Caithness, and so to the Orcades, 
Certainly one would never expect to find such a comfort asa first-rate 
hotel in the Orkneys; yet (be it mentioned for the information of 
tourists) Mr. Weld speaks of Flett’s Hotel, in Stromness, as excellent. 
“In few English towns will you see so well appointed an hotel.” 
After returning to Thurso, Mr. Weld, accompanied by one of his 
sporting friends from Bray, started westward for Sutherland. This 
county is certainly not fitted for luxurious travellers. Inns are pro- 
nounced to be few and far between, and “very unaccommodating in 
matter of space.” According to Mr. Weld, the Duke of Sutherland 

(far from being cursed as a depopulator) is well spoken of in his own 
country: “The ‘good Duke,’ as I often heard him called ;” nor 
is that beautiful matron, the Duchess, unpopular about Cape Wrath, 
teste Mr. Weld. 

On returning to my inn I found a cheerful fire and a substantial tea, while 
partaking of which Mrs. Ross chatted with me. It was pleasant to hear her 
praises of Banamhorar-Chat, or the great Lady of the Cat, the Gaelic title of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, and how she had spent five days in the little inn, 
and “ behaved just like any other lady, not in the least proud ” 

The only thing needed to perfect the the reputation of the Suther- 
lands, in the opinion of Mr. Weld, is “a few more inns.” Our 
tourist visited Dunrobin Castle, the northern stronghold of this 
princely house, and gives a very readable account of it. 

Some geological notes about Burgh Head give occasion for the in- 
troduction of a capital story of the late Dr. Buckland. Mention is 
made of the question relating to fossil marks, showing the fact of 
marine and amphibious animals migrating over land. 

This, I remember, was a subject of grave discussion one evening at the Geo- 
logical Society when the meetings were enlivened by the observations of the late 
Dr. Buckland. What could have possessed the animals—they were fossil tor- 
toises, I believe—to be all travelling in the same direction? That was the 
question; one, be sure, of great importance—at least you would have thought 
so had you heard the keen manner in which it was discussed. At length the 
Dean solved the problem. “ You said, { think,” quoth he, “that the footprints 








indicated that the beasts were travelling from north to south?” ‘ Yes,” replied 
the author of the paper, as gravely as if a barrister had asked him whether he 
had seen a man murdered. ‘ Then,” said the Dean, ‘‘ they were Scotch tortoises 
on their way to England to better their condition.” 


With this we must take leave of Mr. Weld. After two months, 
well spent in pleasant adventure, good sport, and wholesome exercise, 
he returned to his toils—a better and a wiser man we have little doubt, 
and certainly able to give us a very welcome and entertaining volume. 

We now turn to the no less agreeable volume of shrewdly 
observant and almost painfully economical Mr. Walter White, the 
cheerful and indefatigable Londoner who took that famous walk to 
the Land’s End, who has spent a month in Yorkshire, who has pene- 
trated the passes of the Tyrol, and scaled the mountain roads ot 
Hungary and Bohemia. Sturdy, pleasant companion! He scorns 
all locomotion but that which “ Shanks’s Pony ” affords; he shoulders 
his knapsack ; takes a thick stick in hand; fraternises with every- 
body he meets; gets all the information he can out of everybody's 
travels upon the minimum of cost; and so—like the Miller of the 
Dee—* Owes not any man.” What splendid volunteers ten thousand 
such stout trampers as Mr. Walter White would make. 

This year he has been “ All Round the Wrekin ”—that hill on the 
borders of Shropshire, from whose top—not more than 1300 feet 
above the level—some of the sweetest scenery in Wales and England 
may be seen. On his way into the country, Mr. White pays a 
dutiful visit to the residence of the ex-President of his society. 
Wrottesley Hall is— 


One of the old-fashioned mansions whose aspect betokens centuries of peace 
and comfort. England bas many such places, which seem emblematic of 
herself ; surviving fresh and fair after immemorial years. Here, the remains of 
ancient earth works indicate the abode of aboriginal Britons, before Domesday 
Book was written; their successors trace ancestry and possession back to 
the days of Henry II., and in a walk over the estate will show you a park 
which was a special gift from Edward III., by a deed dated at Calais. If 
you venerate Charles 1I., the lane now known as Toad’s-Nest, wiil seem me- 
morable to you, for he is said to have ridden along it while flying from 
Worcester. But the same is said of many lanes hereabouts. 

The family not having yet returned from London, Lord Wrottesley had 
favoured me by notifying his astronomer of my visit, and I had every reason to 
be satisfied with the result. The amiable gentleman led me forthwith up to the 
library, where we initiated our acquaintance while dipping into rare old books: 
literary treasures for which a reader willingly gives up an hour of sunshine. 
With access to such a library, and the daily course of eloquent music played by 
his lordship on the large and handsome organ that stands at one end of the 
entrance hall, I thought that visitors to Wrottesley could never suffer from 
weariness. For out-door recreation there are the delightful variety produced 
by bosky walks and flowery slopes, the blossom and fruitage which attend long 
years of patient culture, the green coolness of groves, and the buisy murmur 
among the leaves of a magnificent group of limes. And looking southward, 
the view is seen stretching away for miles across a quiet landscape. 

We walked to the observatory, and saw the instruments which, as may be 
seen in the 7ransactions of the Royal and of the Astronomical Society, have 
rendered good service to stellar science. The tall pole was erected for the im- 
parting of a time signal to the neighbourhood by the descent of a ball, which 
takes place twice a week at three in the afternoon. 


This pleasant little episode over, Mr. White bends his steps to the 
Wrekin district, tradging along the lanes after his own fashion and 
meeting with all manner of quaint and queer adventures. Here is a 
rencontre with a local preacher : 


Approaching a sharp bend in the road, I heard a voice beyond the hedge 
singing a hymn with cbeerful note, and knowing the tune, I lifted up my voice 
and chimed in with a bass. At the bend there met mea young man who, 
holding an open hymn-book in his hand, evidently enjoyed his exercise, “Are you 
going straight away to heaven?” I asked with a smile, as we both stood still, 

“Yes,” he answered ; ‘* will you go with me?” 

“What would you say if I should wish to go to Wem first ?” 

“Vd say you'd better go with me? ” 

“ Why—are you a local preacher? ” 

““ Well—I am a local preacher; and if you go with me you shall hear some- 
thing that’s most worth thinking about.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“‘ Going to heaven.” 

‘“ And is it that which a man ought most to think about ?’’ 

He looked at me in utter amazement, and replied, ‘how would you like to 
be put into one of them great blazing furnaces where they melt iron? ” 

“‘T shouldn't like it at all.” 

** Well then!” 

“ Well then! ” and we stood looking one at the other. 

He returned to the charge with “‘ You had better come and hear me preach.” 

“Where ?—In one of those little places which you country-folk describe as 
nice and close? ” 

‘“* Well, it will be pretty warm to day.” 

‘‘ That is one reason why I can’t accept your invitation: another is, that I 
can’t put trust in sermons preached in a foul atmosphere. Moreover, it seems 
to me that many people distress themselves about going to heaven, who take but 
little heed to their way of life on earth. I will go and bear you when you 
recognise the necessity for fresh air and plenty of it; when you discern rightly 
the dependence between here and hereafter; when the wife who hears you shall 
understand that thrift and cleanliness in house and family are part of Christian 
duty ; when the village grocer shall do unto his customers that which he would 
they should do unto him; when the labourer digging a ditch in a far-away 
field all by himself, shall work as diligently, and finish-off as carefully, as if his 
master were standing by. IfI mistake not, these would be acceptable as first 
steps on the journey to which you invite me.” 

I held out my hand: he took it, but with a doubtful shake of his head; and 
80 we parted. 

Mr. White is evidently not only a muscular but a fresh-air Christian 
also. If ever he reaches the goal spoken of, it will be like Bunyan’s 
Christian, afoot. 

The pleasantest feature about Mr. White’s books is, that they are 
full of observations and adventures which would never occur to those 
who “ walk in brave attire,” or ride in carriages, We never yet saw 
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‘him equipped for his journeys, but will go bail that he goes plainly 
-clad. Not even in Staffordshire would the gloss of his coat inspire 
the jobbernols with a desire to “‘’eave ‘arf a brick at him.” ere 
are some of his way-side jottings : 

I saw a group of tradesmen sitting on boilers, baskets, and barrels, near an 
ironmonger’s door, talking about Solferino, and congratulated them on their 
sunny leisure. ‘ Why not?” answered a pulpy burgess, “ Thursday, Saturday, 
and Tuesday’s our market-days; we does enough then to sit still t’other three,” 
Happy Wem! .. . 

After the bad beer of London, the flavour of Shropshire ale becomes the more 
agreeable. What a pleasure to know that you are drinking genuine home- 
brewed and not Entire sophistication! At every public-house I heard the same 
story, ‘‘ We brew our own.” One hale old landlord said, “ We don’t put any- 
thin’ in the world into ’ur beer but malt and hops; and never sold a drop that 
we didn’t brew ’urselves.” When unable to attend to the operation himself, his 
wife undertook it ‘Hur can dew it, if hur likes,” he went on, “ an’ more ’n 
that; hur papered this here room. Nobody touched it but hur, an’ her got 
through wi’ it in hafe a day an’ a hour.” 

‘Dra’ me another hafe pint,” says a rustic. “Here I are,” shout the 

children playing in the road. ‘Hey! bobber, where be you a gween ?” inquires 
the rustic of a neighbour who enters panting with heat; bobber being the equi- 
valent of chum. ‘I beant a gween nowheres,” answers the new comer; and 
after cooling his throat, put a question concerning the health of a haymaker 
with “I was a gween tew ax ye,” and so forth. “ Dear heart!” breaks in the 
hostess, ‘‘ I am sorry to hear him’s no better.” 
+ « The next house on the road is a very model of cleanliness, with a blue fire- 
place, blue settle, yellow walls, and the crane and pothooks, the candlesticks, 
and tins, as bright as silver, and a landlady to match. Sitting there sewing, 
she looked the perfection of neatness; and seemed proud to make over to her 
daughters the praises she received for the general brightness. “Iss sure,” she 
said, “ there’s plenty ta dew when they dew that.” She was proud too that one 
of her daughters was to walk in procession with the Women’s Club at Elles- 
mere: ‘there was no such club when she was young. Now every young 
woman got a guinea ten months after marriage, and half a guinea at the birth 
of every child afterwards.” 

A man whom I met on the road half an hour later told me “it was seven 

‘hafe miles to Ellesmere.”—‘* No, I wunna,” ‘‘ye shanna,” and “tell ye, I 
canna,” sounded freequently in the talk of two smock-frocked boys and a 
little girl who were returning from school. 1 asked him who professed a know- 
ledge of the multiplication table, how two puddings could be shared among 
three boys, and having mused a little space, he replied, with a grin, “ one a 
piece for two, and nothin’ for t’other.” 

Perhaps, however, these minute observations may occasionally 
descend to puerility. We do not see, for example, what particular 
interest is to be extracted from the following incident, which is neither 
preceded nor followed by anything to explain it : 

While refreshing myself at The Plough with cider and yelks of eggs, I heard 
the hostess, who saw one of her children sitting in the sunshine, cry to an elder 
girl, ‘‘ What’s bur a-settin’ thar for ?” 

“T dunno what hur’s a-settin’ thar for,” answered the daughter, as she ran 
to drag the little one from her seat, with ‘‘ You’m ta coom in.” 

Of course if a traveller were to fill his note-book with such incidents 
as these book-making would not be a very difficult process. 

The newly-discovered city Uriconium lies very near the Wrekin, 
and was, of course, within the scope of Mr. Walter White’s peregrina- 
tions. He gives a very graphic account ‘of his visit, and salutary 
advice against expecting too much: 

Excavator points out a drain which was discovered at the bottom of a small 
square chamber, and tells what he thinks aboutit, and what he has heard Mr. Wright 
and Dr. Johnson, and other learned Antiquaries, remark concerning the various 
discoveries. He shows us the dusthole, the corner of a small room into which 
the serving-men and maids of that ancient time cast the sweepings of the floors, 
little thinking that they were forming a treasure-heap for after ages. In that 
heap, which was about half a yard in thickness, were found most of the small 
articles—the hair-pins, needles, buckles, coins, nails, and things of iron, bronze 
and lead, which are now preserved in the Shrewsbury Museum. In other places 
the floors were strewn with broken glass, and tilesherds, some of clay, some of 
sandstone flags ; and broken pottery was here and there met with, of which two 
kinds were manufactured in Shropshire, one, light-coloured, from Broseley clay, 
the other, red, from one of the clay beds near the Severn. And besides the 
decorations in colour, enough of shafts and columns, and capitals plain and 
carved, have been discovered to demonstrate that Uriconium was a city in 
which the adornments of architecture were liberally displayed. How happy 
antiquaries would be if only a single street could be rebuilt! 

Bat to an ordinary visitor the old city would be a very disappointing place. 
We had seen in Birmingham advertisements of ‘‘Excursion Trains to the 
Buried City of Wroxeter—the British Pompeii,” and could easily believe what 
Excavator told us of the proceedings of the excursionists on their arrival ; how 
that the majority declared themselves “sold,” and went off forthwith to the 
refreshment tent ; some thought it hardly worth while to travel to look at rub- 
bisb, and asked where the houses, doors, and windows were. ‘ How could 
there be city without houses?” to which Excavator, somewhat proud of his 
knowledge, would reply that, for want of rain they hadn’t come up yet. The 
simple truth is, that no one should go to Wroxeter with overwrought expecta- 
tions, or who is not prepared to see much, not to say very much, with his mind. 
Moreover, it seems to me that a visit should first be paid to the Museum at 
Shrewsbury ; for, having seen the many interesting relics there arranged, things 
of daily life, the visitor on coming to the city would be able to rebuild and 
repeople it in imagination. 

Birmingham is, perhaps, a long way from the Wrekin, but a visit to 
it gives Mr. White opportunity for much instructive description of the 
various industries of that busy town. This is one of the best parts of 
the book, and is so full of quotable matter that we know not where 
to begin to quote. We must therefore refer the reader to the volume 
itself; and he may take our word for it that he will not lay it down 


until he has finished it. 


The Experience of Forty Years in Tasmania. By Hvueu M. Hutt, Esq., 
F.RBS. Tas. (Orger and Meryon. pp. 86.)—This little brochure may be 
profitably consulted by all who take an interest in Tasmanian matters. 
The author is now Coroner and Clerk Assistant of the House of Assembly 
in Tasmania, and, having resided in the colony forty years, may be sup- 

















for, if any fault is to be found with it, his book is much too short. Within 
the space of an ordinary pamphlet he has managed to compress a fund 
of information respecting the natural features, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral productions, social condition, industries, gold-digging, trade, and 
an infinity of other matters, such as would have served any ordinary 
traveller for the material of ten volumes. And all this may be had for 
two shillings. There is even a map to be consulted. 

A Guide to the Isle of Wight. By the Rev. Epwarp Venastes, M.A., 
and eminent Local Naturalists. (Edward Stanford.)—As a full and 
carefully-compiled guide to the most charming bourn for tourists of which 
the South Coast can boast, this book is highly to be commended. Asa 
jewel pendant in an ear-ring, so hangs the Isle of Wight upon England; 
and few of us but have enjoyed the natural beauties of Shanklin, Ryde, 
and Ventnor—few who have not roamed about the Undercliff, sailed about 
the shore of Cowes, or taken a loyal and admiring peep at that beautiful 
maison de campagne where our Queen loves best to retire from the cares of 
state. Thanks, therefore, to Mr. Venables and his eminent scientific 
friends for their useful labours. Here the historian may gather abundance 
of that lore which is dearest to him; here the naturalist may learn the 
best habitat for the rare plant, or rock, or zoophyte; here Messrs. Smith. 
Brown, and Robinson may find advice as to the hotel best suited to their 
purses. Henceforth let Mr. Venables’ “Guide” find a place in the carpet- 
bag of every tourist bound to the Isle of Wight. 

The Official Illustrated Guide to the Great Western Railway. By GrorcE 
Measom. (R. Griffin and Co. pp. 872, 230.)—This bulky volume has 
somewhat of a commercial aspect; for to 872 pages of guide-book are 
added some 230 of miscellaneous trade advertisements. The practice of 
issuing illustrated guide-books, to accompany the drier but perhaps more 
useful pages of “ Bradshaw,” is becoming not uncommon among railway 
companies. It was first done, we believe, in America, and the experiment 
has even been tried on the Continent. It is capable of being made inter- 
esting and useful; but to be either it should, in our opinion, be executed 
with greater brevity than distinguishes Mr. Measom’s performance. His 
volume is so bulky, that we question whether many travellers will care to 
burden themselves with so cumbrous a companion; although, when the 
small price of one shilling comes to be contrasted with the quantity of 
paper given, some attraction may be derived from the comparison. The 
descriptive matter, however, appears to us to be unnecessarily long, and 
most of the illustrations strike us as being old acquaintances. Why, 
moreover, should we be treated to a portrait of the author—a long-headed 
and somewhat stern-faced personage—even though it be “ from a photo- 
graph by the London Stereoscope Company ” ? 

The Official Illustrated Guide to the Bristol and Exeter, North and South 
Devon, Cornwall, and South Wales Railways. By G.Measom. (R. Griffin 
and Co. pp. 248, 230.)—A companion to the former, being a guide-book of 
the lesser lines auxiliary to the Great Western. The observations upon 
the former will apply also to this in a modified degree; because, although 
the same advertisements swell the bulk, the original matter occupies 
little more than a quarter of the space taken up by the main line. Here 
also the portrait is repeated. 

The Official Railway Hand-book to Bray, Kingstown, and the Coast. By 
G. R. Powett. (Dublin: M‘Glashanand Gill. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. pp. 128.)—Another vade mecum of the same species, 
intended for a guide about the picturesque county of Wicklow. It is 
shorter and more compact than the preceding—consequently more useful. 





POETRY. 


Leaves of Grass. Boston: Thayer and Eldridge. 1860-61. pp. 456. 
| yee ONE RECOLLECTS THE STORY of the Scotch 

dramatic author who, when Garrick assured him bis genius lay 
neither for comedy nor tragedy, asked him “ Where the de’il it did 
lie?” Now Mr. Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass” puzzle us nearly 
as much as the Scotsman’s query did the great actor. Are we criti- 
cising in these ‘‘ Leaves” prose or poetry? or rather something of an 
epicene gender, which unites in itself the bad qualities of both one 
and the other? So far as our perusal of the handsome volume before 
us has extended—and we must admit that nothing can be more taste- 
ful than its paper and typography—we have scarcely been able to find 
a single consecutive sentence or expression out of which a meaning 
can be cudgelled. Taking an odd line here and there, and sometimes 
even as many as half a dozen, we can extract some hazy nonsense out 
of them: but what they have to do with those which go before or 
follow, or why they should be styled “Chants Democratic,” or “A 
Leaf of Faces,” or “Calamus,” or anything else but “sheer 
nonsense,” we have in vain tried to find out. Nor are we, 
that we know of, dealing with the productions of a lunatic. Mr. 
Walt Whitman is sane enough to do the poetry for an Ame- 
rican newspaper or two; from whose columns these Leaves are 
reprints. In this degenerate land of Britain the only persons who 
nowadays keep a poet are, we believe, the members of an eminent 
Jewish clothing firm; and though we do not profess to be well versed 
in the lays of the bard in question, our impression is that they are 
quite as musical, and at least ten times as intelligible, as these ‘* Leaves 
of Grass.” After all, a horrible idea strikes us that our native land 
is not entirely guiltless of the paternity of this production, Can it be 
possible that Mr. Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy” has inspired Mr. 
Walt Whitman with the idea of his Leaves? We have most of us 
probably heard and read of persons who solved mathematical problems 
or composed poetry while asleep ; and we think it just possible that the 
author of “ Proverbial Philosophy” may unconsciously, while suffering 
from a fit of the nightmare, have had something to do with the com- 
position of these American Leaves, At least we trace in them 
some wild fantastic resemblance to his style; such as to make us 
pretty sure that Mr. Whitman has occasionally “tasted the simple 
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store and rested one soothing hour” with the English poetaster whose 
words we quote. ‘ 

We give the five opening paragraphs or stanzas of a lucubration 
headed simply ‘“* Walt Whitman.” 


I celebrate myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me, as good belongs to you. 


I loafe and invite my Soul, 
I lean and loafe at my ease, observing a spear of summer grass. 


Houses and rooms are full of perfumes—the shelves are crowded with perfumes, 
I breathe the fragrance myself, and know it and like it, 
The distillation would intoxicate me also, but I shall not let it. 


The atmosphere is not a perfume—it has no taste of the distillation, it is odourless, 
It is for my mouth forever—I am in love with it, 

I will go to the bank by the wood, and become undisguised and naked, 

I am mad for it to be in contact with me. 


The smoke of my own breath, 

Echoes, ripples, buzzed whispers, love-root, silk-thread, crotch and vine, 

My —— = inspiration, the beating of my heart, the passing of blood and air 
through my lungs, 

The sniff of n leaves and dry leaves, and of the shore, and dark-celoured sea- 
rocks, and of hay in the barn, 

The sound of the belched words of my voice, words loosed to the eddies of the wind, 

A few light kisses, a few embraces, a reaching around of arms, 

The play of shine and shade on the trees as the oupgte boughs wag, 

The delight alone, or in the rush of the streets, or along the fields and hill-sides, 

The oane of health, the full-noon trill, the song of me rising from bed and meeting 
the sun. 

Now we assure our readers that these ‘ belched words,” to speak 
& la Walt Whitman, are a perfectly fair, honest specimen of the four 
hundred and fifty-six pages of the volume before us. 

‘* Walt Whitman” extends over eighty pages, and contains three 
hundred and seventy-two paragraphs and stanzas. We are particular 
in stating these items; and lest our readers should suppose we are 
unfairly mutilating this production, we assure them that we give each 
paragraph in full in making the following extracts, and that, so far as 
we can make out, each is perfect in itself. 

In the ninety-sixth stanza we are asked 
What ismananyhow? WhatamI? What are you? 

Possibly the four following paragraphs which we quote may be 
supposed to answer this question : 


All I mark as my own, you shall offset it with your own, 
Else it were time lost listening to me. 


I do not snivel that snivel the world over, 

That months are vacuums, and the ground but wallow and filth, 

That life is a suck and a sell, and nothing remains at the end but threadbare crape, 
and tears. 

Whimpering and truckling fold with powders for tnvalids—conformity goes to the 
fourth-removed, 

I cock my hat as I please, indoors or out. 


Why shouldI pray? Why should I venerate and be ceremonious ? 
Our poet goes on to say (105) : 


I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood, 

I see that the elementary laws never apologise, 

I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my house by, after all. 


And again (109) : 
I am the poet of the body, 
And I am the poet of the soul. 
Presently he dissects his own individuality a little more closely : 


Walt Whitman, an American, one ot the roughs, a kosmus, 

Disorderly, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking, breeding, 

No sentimentalist—no stander above men and women, or apart from them, 
No more modest than immodest. 


Unscrew the locks from the doors! 
Unscrew the doors themselves from their jambs! 


Whoever degrades another degrades me, 
And whatever is done or said returns at last to me, 
And whatever I do or say, I also return. 


Through me the afflatus surging and surging—through me the current and index. 

I speak the pass-word primeval—I give the sign of democracy, 

By God! I will accept nothing which all cannot have their counterpart of on the 
same terms. 

The succeeding “ voices,” though, as the writer tells us, they are 
** voices indecent, by me clarified and transfigured,” strike us, so far 
as they can be conjectured to mean anything, as retaining all their 
pristine indecency. 

And in this way our American nonsense-verse writer maunders on 
for some hundred pages, sometimes ‘doting on himself—there is 
that lot of me, and all is so luscious;” now “snufling the sidle of 
evening,” whatever that may be; or asking— 

Do I contradict myself? 

Very well, then, I contradict myself; 

I am large—I contain multitudes. 
Verily we for once agree with him when he says : 


I am untranslatable; 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 


One of the most curious whims of Mr. Walt Whitman is to give 
his readers from time to time inventories of the various component 
parts of some thing or person. Thus (in pages 300-2) we might for 
a brief moment fancy ourselves poring over a manual ofsurgery. The men- 
tion of the word ‘* body ” enables him to write down about one hundred 
and fifty different items which belong, or may be supposed by poetical 
licence to belong, to the human form divine. Some of the terms, as 
** neck-slue,” ‘‘ man-balls,” “inward and outward rounds,” ‘ the flex 
of the mouth,” are to us rather vague; and we scarcely wonder at 
their exciting “‘the curious sympathy one feels, when feeling with 
the hand the naked meat of his own body or another person’s body.” 
So again we have lists, extending over more than a page, of an iron- 
monger’s and carpenter’s shop or store, &c. &c., interspersed with such 
lyric strophies as the following : 








Because you are greasy or pimpled, or that you was onee drunk, or a thief, or- 
d , or rheumatic, or a prostitute, or are so now, or from frivolity or impo- 
tence, or that you are no scholar, and never saw your name in print, do yougive 
in that you are any less immortal ? 


There are some other specimens of Mr. Walt Whitman’s muse— 
for we have now discovered that this amazing rubbish is meant for 
a inne” we had rather not quote, for decency’s sake; and we 
ancy our readers will by this time one and all be inclined to cry, 
Ohe jam satis! Nevertheless we have not altogether wasted their 
time. They ought to know that this pure unmitigated trash is read 
and admired by not a few persons in America; and that what would 
go far in England to stamp its inditer as a lunatic has earned in 
America for its writer a poet’s crown. 


Me quoque vatem 
Pastores dicunt ; sed non ego credulus illis, 


says Virgil’s modest swain. Not so, however, with Walt Whitman. 
He tells us many times over that he is a son of song; and that the 
‘* daughter of the lands” (which we suppose means America) has been 
“‘ waiting for a poet with a flowing mouth and indicative hand”—a 
vision realised doubtless in himself. 

We shall conclude with saying that one of the most curious traits 
of this volume is the crazy earnestness with which the writer believes 
in his own poetical infallibility. He is not only a poet, but the poet; 
not only a teacher, but the teacher. To be sure, it follows that if Mr. 
Walt Whitman really be a poet, and if the contents of this book really 
be poetry, what Shakespeare and Milton have written must be styled 
by some new name. Sense, grammar, and metre are but very minor 

arts in the composition of poetry; but nevertheless, pace Walt 
Whitman, poetry cannot exist without this humble triad. 








HISTORY. 


Historical Memoir of the O’Briens. With Notes, Appendix, and a 
Genealogical Table of their several Branches. Compiled from the 
Irish Annalists. By Joun O’Donocuuz, A.M., Barrister-at-Law. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co, 1860. pp. 551. 

i aaa IMPORTANT it may be for the historian to have 

studied the early annals, and to clearly comprehend the origin, of 
the people whose history he undertakes to write, it cannot be said 
that such antiquarian research is for the most part very acceptable to 
the general reader. The student of Greek history willingly leaves 
the Pelasgians and all the heavy learning that has been expended 
upon them for the simple narrative of the battle of Marathon or the 
deathbed of Pericles. Nay, even early Roman history, full as it is of 
the most magnificent poetry, is, in a historical point of view, unsatis- 
factory reading, now that Niebuhr and his followers have, with more 
than German industry and ponderous learning, proved it to be full of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. Even the story of our own land is 
comparatively little studied until the time of the Norman conquest ; 
and few probably, save young ladies fresh from school, could glibly and 
without preparation roll off from their tongues long and accurate 
lists of Saxon kings and chieftains, 

What we have just said of the early histories of Greece, Rome, and 
England, applies with perhaps double force to Ireland. Ogyges, 
Romulus, and Horsa, are more intelligible and more attractive per- 
sonages to nearly all of us than Con Ceadcaha and Eochy Muigh- 
mheadhoin ; and it requires the temperament of an antiquarian or 
enthusiastic Celt to take any very profound interest in the disastrous 
battle of Ballaghmoon. Those persons who complained that the late 
Lord Macaulay had infringed the majesty of history by writing it in 
his lively graphic style, will not have any valid reason to quarrel with 
the present work. Let it, however, be clearly understood that we 
are not finding fault with Mr. O’Donoghue. He has zealously collected 
his materials from all possible sources, and has shown considerable dis- 
crimination and judgment in his use of those materials; and though we 
think he might occasionally have warmed up a little more, we are will- 
ing to allow that on the whole his task has been very skilfully executed. 
We doubt whether even Lord Macaulay could have infused much pic- 
torial vigour into any longseries of savage chieftains, whoresembled each 
in very many points, but chiefly in the persistent manner in which they 
robbed and murdered all whom they fancied to be inimical to themselves. 

We think, on the whole, that Mr. Donoghue’s plan of following in 
his volume the fortunes of some one leading Celtic family, is judicious ; 
and of the five great houses or bloods whom Henry II. permitted to 
avail themselves of the laws of England in their intercourse with 
Norman emigrants, the O’Briens took high rank: to-day they may 
be said to take the highest. Some of our readers will perhaps feel 
interested in knowing that this quintet was composed of the 
Macmorroghs, O’Neils, O’Briens, O’Connors, and O’Melaghlins. To 
the aristocratic Norman all O’sand Macs were equally barbarous 
prefixes; and we would not positively affirm that even in these 
enlightened days some faint vestiges of this prejudice do not exist. 
An amusing story is extant of a particular estate of the Earl of 
Thomond having, by the cecease of Lord O’Brien without issue in 
1738, lapsed to Mr. Perey Wyndham. The devisee was by will 
obliged to assume the name of O’Brien, instead of that of Wyndham. 
Legal proceedings were taken by some disappointed expectant to 
invalidate the devise to Mr. Wyndham; and on the Court inquiring 
what consideration there was for the devise, Mr. Wyndham’s counse 
exclaimed, “ Consideration, my Lords; was it not a sufficient con- 
sideration to have laid aside the noble name of Wyndham and to 
have assumed the barbarous appellation of O’Brien?” It is said that 
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their Lordships were satisfied with the answer ; but the whole story is 
certainly of a somewhat apocryphal cast. The O’Briens are un- 
doubtedly not parvenus, Brian Boromha, alias Boru, King of Ireland 
in 1002, figures among their ancestors; and Mr. O'Donoghue gives 
us from the Irish annals a genealogical table of the several branches 
of the O’Briens, extending over eight closely-printed pages. 

We give an anecdote of Ireton the Parliamentarian, who certainly 
was not in general a man of “ gentle mood,” and who had just dealt 
very harshly with the garrison of Limerick after its surrender : 

An incident which occurred on the march from Clare Castle to Limerick, 
showing that the stern nature of Ireton was not inaccessible to sentiments of 
pity, deserves to be mentioned here. The Lady Honora O'Brien, youngest 
daughter of the late Earl of Thomond, was accused of protecting the goods and 
cattle of the people who lived in her neighbourhood, under pretence that they 
belonged to her. Being brought before the lord deputy and charged with this 
offence, and told by him that he expected a more ingenuous carriage from her 
ladyship, she burst into tears, and assured him that, if he would forgive her, 
she would never again do the like. Ireton withdrew, as if to determine what 
he should do under the circumstances, and the lady entreated Ludlow, who 
witnessed the interview, to intercede for her. On his supporting her prayer, 
ireton observed, ‘As much a cynick as I am, the tears of this woman moved 
me.” The deputy’s protection was accordingly continued to the suppliant. 

A very interesting paper, giving the French account of the Battle 
of Fontenoy, is to be found in the appendix, page 532. Mr. 
O'Donoghue is justly proud of the conduct of his countrymen in that 
battle, where the allies, according to their own account, lost in killed 
and wounded nearly 8000 men. We do not remember having before 
seen the following anecdote : 

A letter from Paris contained the following remarks: “The French guards, 
according to their custom, broke and ran away on the first charge, leaving their 
officers behind in their posts, who were almost all knocked on the head. This 
provoked the King to such a degree, that he rode through a warm fire to the 
battalion of the Crown, and cried out to them, ‘ Fire, fire upon these scoundrels !” 
The King’s household troops behaved gallantly, so did the Irish brigade, and 
both have suffered dreadfully.” 

In these days volunteering we may, perhaps, suitably conclude our 
extracts from Mr. O’Donoghue’s volume with one which explains how 
the Irish volunteers were originally formed : 

In five days after the success of Sir Lucius O'Brien's motion, an incident 
occurred in the House of Commons strikingly iliustrative of the jealousy of 
that assembly and of the antagonism which was rapidly rising up between it 
and the Government of England. On the 20th of December five money bills 
were returned in the usual way from the English Privy Council. The customary 
motion for the appointment of a committee to compare the biils with the 
transmisses, and to report whether any and what alterations had been made, 
having been carried, it appeared that a provision had been inserted in one of 
them for despatching 4000 men from Ireland to America. and in violation of a 
promise made by the Irish Government that the kingdom should not be left 
without defence. A motion that the bill should be rejected was carried una- 
nimously. George Ogle, member for the county of Wexford, then rose and 
moved that it be burnt by the common hangman before the doors of the Parlia- 
ment-house, and that the sheriffs should see that the order were executed. The 
court party replied that the bill eame under the great seal of England, and that 
such an indignity could not be offered to it. Ogle gave no further answer to the 
remark than that the seal would help to burn the Dill, and that he, for one, 
never could have any respect for the seal since it had been affixed to an affront 
to that house. After some further animated discussion, the motion was, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

This incident it was that gave rise to the formation of that celebrated de- 
fensive force, the Irish volunteers. Lord Harcourt had promised the country 
party that 12,000 men should be maintained in Ireland for the defence of the 
kingdom ; and the pressure of the war with the revolted colonies in America 
rendering it necessary to diminish that number, an Irish militia bill was brought 
in by Ogle, which, on transmission to England, had been returned altered, and, 
as bas been observed, unanimously rejected. Burning with indignation at the 
disregard shown by the British ministry to the protection of Ireland, threatened 
as the country was, and alarmed from day to dav with fears of invasion, Ogle 
was the first to embody his tenants and friends for defence, and the county of 
Wexford soon beheld a respectable corps formed of civic soldiers. The example 
was followed in Wicklow, and by degrees throughout the entire kingdom. 

These Irish volunteers amounted to 124,000 men, about the number 
of those in Great Britain at the present time; and certainly the expe- 
riment made by the Irish Government in 1776 is not of a kind to 
encourage further experiments of the same kind in the Emerald Isle. 

On the whole, our perusal of Mr. O’Donoghue’s very carefully 
compiled volume leads us to think that the early history of Ireland 
as a study is neither very attractive nor very instructive. It is indeed 
little else than a catalogue of battle, murder, and sudden death, inter- 
—_— with not very agreeable episodes of blinding or mutilation. 
Nearly all the early chapters contain their half-dozen battles and con- 
sequent after-massacres, and accounts of the murders of chieftains by 
one another are to be found thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. Mr. 
O’Donoghue does not trouble himself to deal with the series of such 
normal occurrences in very dramatic style. Indeed, we do not well 
see how he could have done so, as every murder is as like its fellow as 
one pea is to another. Occasionally, however, he diversifies the 
nomenclature of his chapters with such headingas “ perfidious murder,” 
or “ barbarous murder.” ‘To usall these murders appear barbarous 
and perfidious; but our honest chronicler knows much more about 
them than we do. It would be untrue to pretend that the early his- 
tory of most nations (and, indeed, too often all their history) does not 
furnish a tolerably painful commentary on human nature; but the 
early history of the Irish nation has in it, to our minds, fewer exam- 
ples of chivalry and humanity than that of most European commu- 
nities. Its chieftains too often resemble petty Eastern despots in 
their licentiousness, cruelty, perfidy, and constant warfare. They 
wanted a strong hand to control them, and to teach them the beauty 
of law and order and the sacredness of life. Cromwell’s baptism of 





Ireland was a rugged one; but it might, and probably would, have 
been the beginning of her prosperity, had the succeeding occupants of 
the English throne been as earnest in following up offences against the 
law in the sister island, and as justly strict in its administration, as was 
the great Huntingdonshire Puritan, 

Mr. O’Donoghue’s laborious and carefully-written volume contains 
in it many a suggestive lesson for those whose cry is still “ Ireland for 
the Irish.” 


The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 5 vols. Vol. II. 
London: Longmans, 1860. 


[* NOTICING the first volume of Mr. Crowe’s careful and elabo- 
rate work, we indicated pretty fully our views of his merits and 
demerits as an historian, His merits have rather risen in our estimation 
by a perusal of his second volume. He seems to have acquired greater 
ease and confidence as he proceeded, and the period of which he has 
now told the story lends itself more readily than the prior one to 
reward his conscientious research and practice of ingenious theo- 
rising. From the accession of Charles VI. in 1380, to the death of 
Hestry If. in 1559, is the period embraced in Mr. Crowe's new 
volume—nearly a hundred and eighty years of stirring history, com- 
prising the French campaigns of Henry V. and the battle of Agin- 
court; the episode of Joan of Arc, and the loss by the English of 
their possessions in France; the reign of Quentin Durward’s 
Louis XI.; the first French invasion of Italy; and last, not least, the 
rise and fall of the Reformation in France. Mr. Crowe narrates the 
history of this eventful period with decidedly more animation than he 
displayed in his former volume; and if he still shows himself a partisan 
of the reaction headed by Mr. Froude against historical pictorialism, he 
does not offend his readers by obtruding Froudean paradoxes. Without 
parading authorities—indeed, Mr. Crowe cites rather too little—he 
is extremely careful in his narrative; and his theorising and gene- 
ralising, not too frequent or too subtle, are always ingenious, and 
often just. The work, when completed, is likely to supply what has 
long been a desideratum in our literature, a complete and accurate 
history of France, based on the rich materials which have been accu- 
mulated by modern French industry, and not disfigured by the one- 
sidedness which is the bane of most histories ot France, whether 
domestic or foreign. 

When the late Sir James Stephen proposed to devote himself to the 
study of French history, the late Lord Macaulay is reported to have 
told him that a lifetime might be profitably spent in investigating the 
rise and fall of representative institutions in France. Without giving 
this important subject undue prominence in his pages, Mr. Crowe 
keeps his eye well on it, and skilfully illustrates the constitutional his- 
tory of France by illustrative references to that of England. The 
nail is bit upon the head in the following remarks, part of a series 
of reflections which usher in the narrative of the reign of Louis XI.’s 
successor, Charles VIII., the invader of Italy : 

The most fatal distinction between the privileged and unprivileged classes 
was that the latter were alone subject to taxation. This sufficed to nullify the 
action of two out of the three Estates. But indeed the mode of electing the 
members for that assembly, as practised under Louis XIL., and sanctioned by the 
council of the Lady Anne, must of itself have bad this effect. The marked 
separation of the higher clergy and nobles from the inferior members of 
either order, deprived them of the influence which they might have exercised 
had the weight of the whole noblesse or the whole clergy been wielded in the 
Estates. From this indeed might have sprung similar results to those produced 
in England, where the gentry or lesser noblesse became amalgamated with the 
Commons. But the different position of each class with regard to taxation 
rendered their alliance or amalgamation impossible. Thus Louis XI. had 
caused the elections to take place by bailiwicks, not by provinces, unless where 
there were provincial states. His functionaries, in order to enable the entire 
tax-paying class to be represented, convoked the peasantry to name delegates, 
who might join with the townsmen in the election of deputies. 

The result of suck an election was a respectable House of Commons, con- 
sisting of members of the lower clergy with a sprinkling of bishops, and abbots, 
of the gentry with a few barons, and the notabilities of towns. When they 
collected at Tours, they were presented to the young king, by the Sire de Beau- 
jeu, as the A/essieurs of Paris, of Picardy, or of Normandy, without any attention 
whatever to distinctions of order or difference of rank; and the same blending 
of the three Estates in one became the rule of their more solemn meeting. ‘The 
assembly met on the 16th of January, 1484, in the great hall of the archie- 
piscopal palace, the grandees merely assisting, as the sovereign himself did, at 
the opening ceremony, and making no part of the Estates. Driven from the 
parlement by the legists, their aim and ambition was to sit,/and, if possible,’pre- 
dominate in the Royal Council, an institution which had grown up in all 
monarchies, which had drawn to it a valuable portion of the high judicial 
power, declaring itself the proper tribunal for trying all causes in which the 
monarch’s interests or administration were concerned, and whicli moreover 
wielded the principal power of the executive. As the French monarchy was 
already based and in course of development, such a body must necessarily 
remain dependent on the will and choice of the monarch. Predominance in it, 
independent of royal favour, could only be obtained during the few years of the 
monarch’s nonage. And yet it was merely for this brief grasp of power that 
the princes struggled, instead of seeking by any permanent institution to pre- 
serve for themselves or their order a place in the council, or a share in the poli- 

tical influence of the country. 

France was debarred from having an aristocracy whose interests 
were, ever so slightly, bound up with those of the people. She never 
had, as England was privileged to have, a squirearchy such as that 
which contributed Pyms and Hampdens to the “Great Rebellion,” or 
an aristocracy such as that of which an influential section aided in 
bringing about the Revolution of 1688. 

Mr. Crowe does not take the ultra-favourable view of the policy of 
Louis XI. which has been fashionable of late with a certain school of 
historians, He says: 
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All the meannesses and defects of Louis are redeemed in the opinion of his 
countrymen by his success in two great aims, the humbling of the aristocracy, 
and the extension of the frontiers of France. He was no doubt one of the 
principal founders not only of the territorial kingdom, but of its power and 
compactness. And as he pursued these objects throughout a twenty years’ 
reign, it is impossible not to attribute a portion of the result to his sagacity as 
well as his good fortune. That the latter, or at least that circumstances had 
more influence on the final result than policy vr craft, is manifest enough. 
Still the name and memory of amonarch may be allowed to wear the laurels of 
the great deeds accomplished under his reign. And in this light Louis XI. 
certainly deserves the meed of applause which posterity seems so well inclined 
to award him. 

But there are important qualifications to be made: 


This, however, must not be carried so far as t> distoré historic truth. Lonis, 
though he humbled French princes, overcame their rivalry, and inherited their 
possessions, and although he did behead some turbulent lords, cannot be said to 
have given any blow to the aristocracy of the country, or to have diminished its 
power. He neither deprived the nobles of immunity of taxation, nor of the 
monopoly of military service, although it was in Louis XI.’s time peculiarly 
that they might have been brought to their proper level. He could have done 
with ease what it became impossible for his successors even to attempt. He bad 
in fact an army of infantry ready formed; and because it suffered one defeat, he 
broke up altogether the institution of peasant levies, and relapsed to the old 
feudal regulation which placed the military force under the control of the aris- 
tocracy. He indeed strove, as his nobles afterwards complained, to summon 
the gentry or arriére vassals immediately under his standard without the inter- 
vention of their feudal superiors. But this was easily set aside and reversed in 
the reign of his successor. He may have favoured a few kinds of trade, may 
have more willingly conversed with humble gossips than with lordly compeers, 
may have granted bere and there the shadow of municipal rights, he himself 
taking care to appoint the commanders and the judges, and keep the power of 
taxation in his hands. But he left no Jaw or institution, really protective of 
either the middle or lower classes. Nor were these instincts of despotism, which 
made Louis destroy princes, sufficiently enlightened and generous to suggest that 
he must fill up the void by bringing forward as legislators or councillors the men 
of the middle or professional classes. He is said to have brought two senators 
from Venice to consult with them on the institutions of that republic. If, how- 
ever, he took lessons from the Venetians in dissimulation and secrecy, and in 
ruthless punishments, he took none in the art of enlisting the capacity and con- 
currence of the notables of a country, whether those of birth, of wealth, or of 
talent, in the service of the state. 

One more extract, and we have done. It is the passage in which 
Mr. Crowe sums up the curious reversal of intended achievement 
which marked Louis XII.’s invasion of Italy, and the perhaps unsus- 
pected advantages which it bestowed on France : 

The French invasion of Italy accomplished the very contrary of what it 
aimed at. First undertaken to transfer Naples to a French prince, that king- 
dom was irrevocably made over to Spain. Amboise’s great idea, of rendering 
France and its dynasty the successful competitor of Germany and of its emperor 
in Italy, proved an utter failure, The foreign rivals and foes of France in the 
Peninsula thus gained, instead of being defeated, by its military and diplomatic 
efforts. Of the Italian powers those whom France honoured by its enmity 
reaped signal advantages; all whom it cursed with its friendship suffered, as of 
a necessity, in freedom, in territory, and in power. Venice was the state which 
chiefly incurred the hostility of France, yet Venice continued to extend, in con- 
sequence of French invasion, its frontiers from the Adige to the Adda. 
Fiorence, Pisa, Genoa, were the objects of French alliance and protection—all 
may be said to have perished. Had these maintained their independence and 
vigeur, had Naples kept its Italian nationality, had Mi!an been secured to the 
Sforza, and the House of Savoy allowed to remain Italian, the peninsula might 
have formed a nation, instead of sinking into a province of the House of 
Austria, Italy, too, national and free, being the foremost of European powers 
in cultivation and learning, poetry and philosophy, might have continued so, 
and might have undertaken and originated those reforms in religion and intel- 
ligence which fell to the lot of ruder countries and Jess enlightened men. 

But Louis XII, if overreached in policy, was on most occasions triumphant 
in war, earning for his crown and country that great military glory which 
begets respect. The campaigns of the French in Italy no doubt failed in the 
aim of achieving permanent conquest; but, like the English victories in France, 
those of the French in Italy kept war from the frontier, and enabled them to 
defy invasion. The want of infantry, in other words the neglect or inability to 
employ the peasant class in arms, was what chiefly marred French successes 
in Italy, as the same cause had facilitated English triumph. This, with the 
kindred feeling which the French court and officers evinced of preference for 
aristocracy aud contempt for municipal freedom, weakened and undermined 
their hold of conquests, and rendered their prowess in the field vain. 

Mr. Crowe is too grave and conscientious a historian, too intent 
upon his austere task, to write with an eye to current events. Yet it 
might seem as if these sentences had been dictated by a wish to throw 
light on the general relations of French conquest to Italy, and to hint 
a reference to what has been passing, and is passing, on the Continent. 


a 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Translations of the Passages in Foreign Languages contained in the 
Collected Works of Dugald Stewart. A Supplementary Volume to 
the Edition of Stewart’s Works. By Sir Wiu.1am Hamu.rton, 
Edinburgh: Constable. 

T IS OF COURSE not a book to review. Chiefly is it valuable 
A as the anthology of a philosopher, who, if not a great metaphy- 
sician, was a singularly elegant writer. 

The only profitable purpose we can turn the volume to is offering 
comments on some of the extracts. 

Luther denounces Aristotle, and calls him a stage-player. This 
shows Luther's practical nature. Oddly enough, however, some of 
Luther’s chief doctrines had an Aristotelian structure. 

Malebranche says that minds are of two sorts; that some easily 
observe the differences of things, and that these are good minds; 
that others imagine and suppose resemblances among objects, and 
that these are superficial minds. Now we revere Malebranche, but 
we are obliged to tell him that the very opposite of this is the truth. 





It isthe minds which perceive differences that are superficial, the 
ininds which perceive analogies that are profound. This appears also: 
to have been Bacon’s notion. 

When Leibnitz asserts that necessary truths are the immediate 
product of the interior activity, how much of interior activity do we: 
require to know what he means! 

3arrow denounces Ramus as acute and talkative. This has a 
curious sound, For surely acuteness is not in itself a defect, though 
tulkativeness may be. Perhaps, however, acuteness had not the same 
meaning two hundred years ago as at present. It seems to be in 
favour of Barrow that the Yankees boast of an acuteness which does. 
not make us love them the more, and that they are the most talkative 
of men. 

D’Alembert declares of Descartes that the mathematics which the 
latter held sufficiently cheap, form nevertheless at this hour the most 
solid and least contested ground of his fame; that, as a philosopher, 
he was equally great, though not so happy. Now, D’Alembert, who- 
diplomatised 2 good deal, and who was disposed, like all Frenchmen, 
to flatter his countrymen, had a thorough conviction that Descartes 
was not a great philosopher. Being, however, himself chiefly a 
mathematician, with no metaphysical genius, he was not competent 
to pronounce on the matter. Of Cartesianism we believe that, while 
a falsity and a frivolity, it was for a hundred and fifty years a serious. 
hindrance to true and fruitful metaphysical development. 

French vanity is insatiate; to make amends, it is generally amusing. 
Degerando claims for Gassendi—whom Gibbon calls, with his accus- 
tomed obese antithesis, the best philosopher among the learned, and 
the most learned among philosophers—thke system which has usually 
passed under the name of Locke. But as there was no originality in 
Locke’s system, his only merit, that of exposition, must remain to 
him. ‘The sensationalism which Locke and Gassendi preached, how- 
ever barren as a positive philosophy, was the natural reply to the 
extravagances of Cartesianism. It was in harmony also with an im- 
moral age, as represented by Louis XIV. and Charles II. 

How needful it is to recall at present the wise words of Bacon, that 
from the irrational mingling of matters human and divine there arises 
not only a fantastical philosophy, but a heretical religion ; and that thus 
it is of exceediag importance that in soberness of mind we should only 
render to faith the things which appertain to faith. It is possible that 
some of our philosophers forget this, but our theologians forget it 
infinitely more. Hence scepticism ; hence what is worse, hypocrisy ; 
hence forgetfulness of God and of God’s two daughters, love and duty. 

It is remarked by the Count de Hertzberg that an acquaintance 
with public details, now usually called statistics, has supplanted the 
idea and the science of public law. Now we have no fault to find 
with statistics as such; but it is deeply to be deplored that by statis- 
tics public law should have been thrown into the shade. As long as 
the law of nature and the law of nations were strenuously preached 
there could be a potent and effectual appeal to the conscience of the 
community. At present, confused by statistics, paralysed by diplo- 
macy, the conscience of the community slumbers. Once more must 
public law be proclaimed, a grand moral tribunal established, as in past 
days, if brutal despotisms, wicked Jesuitisms, and rabid revolutionisms 
are alike to be vanquished. 

Stair falls foul of Spinoza, and accuses him of atheism for stating 
that all things are absolutely necessary—that is to say, that the nature 
of God is unchangeable ; for, if all things are not absolutely necessary, 
then come in the irregularities of chance, the madness of — ; 80 
that Spinoza vindicated, instead of annihilating, Deity. The bene- 

volent Stair rejoices that Vanini was most righteously condemned and 
burnt in the famous city of Toulouse. He regrets that Spinoza and 
Hobbes, though they lived and died in countries of the Reformation, 
were so fur from being made examples of for the terrifying of atheists, 
that they underwent not the slightest punishment. It was then an 
honour to Popish France that it burned Vanini! It was a disgrace 
to Protestant Holland and Protestant England that they did not burn 
Spinoza and Hobbes! Delightful doctrine! Most irresistible fushion 
of inducing human creatures to love the living and the loving God. 

Voltaire avers tbat before his time France was scarcely acquainted 
with English poetry. We are left to infer that France formed an 
acquaintance with English poetry through him. But how much of 
English poetry did Voltaire himself know? Did he know anything 
at all? And is not English poetry nearly as much hidden from the 
French as in Voltaire’s time? In the main the French are satisfied 
with that rhetoric in rhyme in which Voltaire himself excelled. From 
this region they cannot escape. 

When the Sensationalists asserted that there is nothing in the intel- 
lect which was not previously in the sense, Leibnitz replied that there 
is nothing in the intellect which was not previously in the sense, except 
the intellect itself. Madame de Stael, who was often as superficial as 
she was brilliant, calls this a sublime restriction. On the contrary, it 
is most childish quibble, most arrant nonsense. No more than Des- 
cartes was Leibnitz a great metaphysician, or he would not have 
talked such twaddle. The Sensationalists, whose principles we abhor just 
as heartily as Leibnitz abhorred them, never dreamt of denying the 
intellect, otherwise they would not have taken the trouble to mention 
it. The question is, whether the intellect can act independently of 
and previously to the empire of the senses. Here everything is 1n 
favour of the Sensationalists; for it would be absurd to maintain that a 
child is first a philosopher, before beginning to hear, see, smell, touch, 
and taste. The truth lies neither with the Sensationalists nor the Plato- 
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nists. Profound spiritual aptitudes cannot be denied, though innate 
spiritual conceptions may be questioned. The Sensationalists deny the 
former ; and from the spiritual aptitudes the Platonists deduce the 
— conceptions. There is a monstrous fallacy in supposing that 
this makes the unseen diviner. The unseen is divine from its contrast 
with the seen—a contrast surely impossible uniess the seen had from 
earliest experience been present. The unseen is the noblest of our 
spiritual ideas, and it corresponds with our whole knowledge of the 
universe that God leads step by step from the lower to the loftier, and 
subsequently to the loftiest. Innate ideas as taught by the Leib- 
nitzian school would render man the merest machine. Has not indeed 
Leibnitz himself called the mind a certain spiritual automaton ? 

Writing about everything, writing generally with the most super- 
ficial knowledge, and very often without any knowledge at all—but 
always writing, in prose at least, with admirable lucidity and anima- 
tion, and with that quick sagacity which was the basis of his genius— 
Voltaire could not fail to make the grossest mistakes. He vindicates 
Spinoza from the charge of being dangerous, says that there are not 
ten men who have read him from beginning to end, that the really 
dangerous authors are those who are read by the idlers at Court and 
by the ladies. So far, so well. But when Voltaire further asserts 
that Spinoza is very confused, and that he wrote bad Latin, he betrays 
his habitual ignorance. Let Spinoza’s system be the truest or the 
falsest, he is more clear and intelligible in exposition than any other 
metaphysician ; so that he compels you to comprehend him in every 
sentence and in every word. And if his Latin is not classical, it is 
exceedingly vigorous. M. Voltaire had been educated by the Jesuits, 
but was he a competent judge of Latin, or of any language except 
his own ? 

M. de Bonald belonged to the same school, and was the prophet of 
the same ideas, as Joseph de Maistre. But he was a man of far in- 
ferior genius. Nevertheless he occasionally says what, if not original, 
is at least ingenious, though ingenuity as contrasted with originality 
is so much a French characteristic, as scarcely to deserve our notice 
or our praise. On Condillac M. de Bonald has some observations 
with which we in the main concur. He admits that Condillac is, or 
— to be, clear and methodical, but protests that there is a 
clearness of style in some respects altogether material, which is not 
incompatible with obscurity of thought. Now this remark is, we are 
afraid, applicable to some men in these days who have achieved an 
undeserved celebrity ; such as John Stuart Mill, and one far nearer 
the foot of the mountain, and nearer the swamps, Mr. Buckle. 
Mr. Mill is, or appears to be, clear and methodical; but is obscurity 
of thought thereby prevented? Is, however, obscurity of thought 
anything else than shallowness of thought accompanied by, or rather 
arising from, haste in thinking? John Stuart Mill is our modern or 
English Condillac. There are in him and around him no depths and 
no fertilities. The obscurer his ideas, the more lucid is always his 
exposition. 

We are not learned in the literature of Atheism; but we know 
that there is a work called the “ System of Nature ” which is generally 
supposed to be the most eloquent utterance of atheistical sophistries. 
The book we have never read, though the society or rather the circle 
from which it emanated is familiar enough to us. Grimm, who could 
scarcely have been mistaken on the point, says that the finest pages 
were the production of Diderot. In spite of Carlyle’s fine essay, 
Sainte-Beuve's sketch, and much else, is there not something still to 
be written about Diderot, that singularly genial and gifted and 
singularly erring mortal? May not Diderot have been a fervently 
religious soul, in whom atheism or something akin thereto was the 
wild cry of despair ? 

That the doctrine of pre-established harmony was the ugliest form 
of fatalism, even those who were no philosophers were sometimes able 
to discover. When Wolf, the chief disciple of Leibnitz, and whose 
Latin and German writings amount to forty or fifty volumes quarto, 
was teaching at Halle, the system of pre-established harmony, the 
King of Prussia, so Euler assures us, made inquiry about the doctrine 
which was making a great noise at the time. A courtier told 
his Majesty in reply that all soldiers, according to the doctrine, were 
simply machines; that when any one of them deserted it was a simple 
result of his constitution; so that it would be wrong to punish a 
machine for the production of this or that movement. ‘The King was 
so angry at this account of the doctrine, that he gave orders to banish 
M. Wolf from Halle, under pain of being hanged if he should be 
found there at the end of twenty-four hours. The philosopher there- 
upon took refuge at Marburg, where Euler conversed with him. 
Both his Majesty and the courtier were evidently bad reasoners. If 
his Majesty had lived in our own day, and been Emperor of the 
French, he would have considered that the more soldiers were simple 
machines the better, and that Wolf was the most useful man in his 
dominions. 

These are a few of our comments on the Stewart Anthology. 
Stewart's reading seems to have been discursive without being pro- 
found and vast+and various, like that of his editor, Sir William 
Hamilton. The generation to which Stewart belonged, and likewise 
Mackintosh, was not a learned generation. With a small store of 
Latin and Greek, and a considerable store of French, but French of 
the Voltaire generation alone, it contrived to ‘be very accomplished 
and brilliant, but little more. Dugald Stewart will always be the 
philosopher of good society. This is a rank, this a position, which no 
one can ever dispute with him. The mysteries of the Universe he 











refused to deal with ; they were only fit to be chained and imprisoned. 
They were obviously not suited to good society—not they. But 
good society and the universe are both realities, though they stand far 
apart. Atticus. 





The Illustrated Boy’s Own Treasury. (Ward and Lock. pp 446.)—A 
volume presenting some of the best features of “The Boy’s Own Book,” 
mingled with those of “ Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest.” 
The fundamental truths of practical and mechanical science, the arts, and 
even of amusements, are well and clearly explained, and the text is accom- 
panied by a plentiful supply of apposite and well-executed illustrations. 
a is likely to become a standard work in the libraries of our young 

riends. 

Classic or Pseudo-Gothic: a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled “ Shall Gothic 
Architecture be denied Fair Play?” (Bell and Daldy. pp. 23.)—The author 
of this lively contribution to the great Gothic architecture controversy 
rather strongly opposes the defenders of so-called Gothic. He contends 
that Gothic architecture was the expression of an age and of times which 
have long passed away ; that there is no real Gothic in modern buildings 
so-called, but only “ Jemmy-Gothic,” a term used to express “a sort of 
pretension which gives an idea that the architect or builder is most tho- 
roughly satisfied with his own work :” which “ sometimes shows itself in 
an indescribable kind of spruceness ; sometimes in a parade of construc- 
tive science; sometimes in a pedantic display of antiquarian knowledge; 
sometimes in mimicry; sometimes in exaggeration; sometimes in the 
affectation of novelty : but it always suggests the same idea to the mind 
—that of perfect self-complacency on the part of the artist; and is the 
more offensive, since nothing of the kind is to be detected in true Gothic 
buildings.” This is why the author opposes Mr. Scott. 

Harper’s Series of School and Family Readers. First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth; and Harper’s School and Family Primer. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. London: Sampson, Low, Son and Co.)—We have examined 
with interest these five volumes of elementary school books. The 
“ Readers” are for the most part excellent. The Primer combines the 
alphabet and simple reading with instruction upon common things and 
religious duties, partly conveyed by well-executed little engravings, 
and partly by the arrangement of well-chosen sentences. The first, 
second, and third “ Readers” carry the pupil a little turther; the third 
laying before him some interesting readings in Scripture and Natural 
History. In the fourth he is carried still further on into science, with 
some excellent selections of elegant poetry. 

We have also received: An Address to Trades Unionists on the Question of 
Strikes. By Malcolm Ross. (Bradford: H. Byles. London: W. Tweedie.) 
A pamphlet entitled Some Points in Support of our Belief in the Per- 
manence of Species, and on the Very Limited Application of the Doctrine of 
their Oriyin by Natural Selection, suggested by a Discussion in Section D. of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. By Lionel S. Beale, 
M.B., F.R.S. (Oxford: J. Knight.)——Zhe School Arithmetic. By R. 
Johnston. (Simpkin and Marshall.) 











THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 

ee Art Journal for this month gives for its pictorial illustrations 

a bright engraving by Lightfoot of Drummond's “ Peace,” in 
the Royal Collection ; and another by Cousen, of Turner's “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne,” in the National Gallery. The sculpture-piece is a 
graceful statue called “ Reading,” by MacDowell. Among the lite- 
rary contents a fine appreciative alge of Mr. Cropsey’s noble picture 
** Autumn on the Hudson,” an interesting paper on “ Floriated and 
Ornamental Drawing among the Hindoos,” and the seventh chapter 
of “The Companion-Guide (by Railway) in South Wales,” by Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, are the most notable. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature opens with a very learned and 
interesting paper, by Mr. W. Osburn, on “ The Exodus: the Traces 
thereof discoverable on the Monuments of Egypt”—a remarkable 
summing up of the evidence which the stones of Egypt still offer to 
the truth of the Mosaic record. ‘H. C.,” in the next article, sho..s 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews was addressed to the Churches of 
Asia Minor; and “R.,” in a paper handling with logical power the 
internal evidence which the ‘ Acts of the Apostles” afford as to their 
own authorship, decides in favour of Silas, the constant companion of 
Paul, against Luke, to whom the authorship is commonly attributed. 
The excellent and learned article on ‘‘ Philosophy and the Knowledge 
of God” is probably from the pen of the editor. 

The Reliquary (J. R. Smith) is a new quarterly publication, pro- 
jected and edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, Esq., F.S.A. The full title 
explains its purpose. It is called The Reliquary : a Depository for 
Precious Relics, Legendary, Biographical, and Histcrical ; illustrative 
of the Habits, Customs, and Pursuits of our Forefathers. It is to be, 
in fact, a kind of quarterly Notes and Queries, and, judging from the 
first number, bids fair to be equally learned, chatty, and useful. 
There is an interesting paper on the “Coins of Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman Kings minted at Derby,” by Thomas Bateman, yt and 
Mr. Jewitt gives a capital paper on ‘Funeral Garlands,” showing 
that the use of them was once by no means uncommon in this country. 
Mr. John Joseph Briggs has collected some interesting ‘* Memorials 
of King’s‘Newton Village and its Old Hall ;” and Dr. Spencer Hall 
has an interesting biographical account of John Grafton, the Quaker- 

reacher. There are other very readable papers, for the most part of 
erbyshire origin. The number is well and sufficiently illustrated 
with engravings. 

We have also received: The New Quarterly Review, The Ladies’ 
Companion and Magazine, Kingston's Magazine for Boys, and the 
Revue Germanique. 
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MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
T NO RECORDED PERIOD OF MUSICAL HISTORY 


has England been able to exhibit an array of lyric talent at all 
approaching that of the present day. In the metropolis there is a 
positive superabundance of first-rate artists, and the cryis “still, they 
come.” It seems as if managers are at times in a quandary how to 
keep their forces in healthy action, and hence we conjecture a reason 
why scraps of operas are so frequently apportioned to one and the 
same evening. Mindless, however, of this, the public patronise hoth 
houses to a surprising extent. During the past week the attractions 
have been significant. At Covent Garden the “ last appearances” of 
Grisi have done much towards the demand for stalls; and although 
some of her impersonations may give a pale tinge to the “cast of 
thought.” there is one that seems to bid the ruthless invader defiance. 
As the heroine of “ Lucrezia Borgia” Grisi has always stood pre- 
eminent and alone. Often as we have heard the opera, and little as 
we esteem its dramatically untruthful yet tunable music, we forget the 
feeble conception of Donizetti in our admiration of this great artist. 
The impassioned energy of her action in the great scenas with Gen- 
naro and Don Alfonso is inspiring to the coldest observer, and when 
the mask is literally torn from her face—the hideous passions supposed 
to animate the soul of the daughter of the infamous Alexander VI. 
appearing—the effect is perfectly appalling. It is in parts of this kind 
that the peculiar genius of Grisi is seen to the best advantage. She 
sang on Thursday with her accustomed fire and energy throughout, 
and in all the well-known passages electrified the house as of old. The 
Gennaro of Mario was an equally admirable performance, the pretty 
romanza ‘ Di pescatore ignobile ” (scene third in the prologue), was 
given with consummate taste. The recitative and interpolated aria, 
** Com’ é soave quest’ ora” (scene two, act two), may be regarded asa 
faultless specimen of vocalisation in the pure Italian school, where 
expression reaches the highest point of grace, without approaching 
the exaggeration which has gone far to make rant an almost essen- 
tial element of modern singing. Perhaps a still greater feature in 
Mario’s performance was the final duet with Lucrezia, wherein he 
refuses to take the antidote, and resolves to share the fate of his 
comrades. Throughout, Sig. Mario’s was a masterly histrionic perfor- 
mance, worthy of the greatest actors. To the part of the Duke, Ronconi 
lent all the importance that pointed singing, and acting full of 
meaning, authority, and purpose, could ensure. Mlle. Didiée undertook 
the part of Orsini, and most admirably did she acquit herself. She 
sang the brindisi with a sort of rollicking joviality that was quite 
infectious, and gained a tumultuons encore. The choral power of the 
Royal Italian Opera is always strikingly displayed in this work ; the 
finale to the prologue, in which the Venetian noblemen insult and 
execrate the infamons Borgia, came out on Thursday with a vehe- 
mence and potency of which words can give but an inadequate notion. 
On the Tuesday following “Il Trovatore,” with Grisi as Leonora, 
attracted more persons than the spacious building could hold. 

Four performances of ‘‘ Oberon” at Her Majesty’s Theatre have 
brought everything connected with it into capital working order. The 
music gains wonderfully upon acquaintance. In our last notice of 
Weber’s great work we conducted our readers up to a fairy chorus, 
and there left them. Act iii. displays the gardens of Almanzor, Emir 
of Tunis. Sherasminand Fatima had not. as their master and mistress 
supposed, been lost in the storm, but had been rescued from the sea 
by a passing vessel, which carried them into Tunis, where they were 
sold as slaves to the Emir’s gardener. Fatima’s thoughts now turn 
to her native land, and she introduces the most pleasing air in the 
whole opera, known in English as “O Araby, dear Araby.” The 
song is also full of genius and originality. It is divided into two 
movements, the first plaintive, the second cheerful. Some of the 
modulations are unexpected, but eminently beautiful; and with such 
a singer as Alboni, the applause that follows may be readily accounted 
for. A duet between her and her lover succeds. The commencement 
by Sherasmin is lively, and has a comic vein; but when Fatima 
bewails her captivity, the air passes into the minor key of F, and 
becomes exquisitely tender. In the absence of the two slaves Huon, 
in a state of unconsciousness, is borne through the air and deposited 
in the garden by Puck. He presently awakes, and is soon found by 
his faithful squire. From Fatima he obtains news that Reiza 
has been presented to the Emir by the captain of a_ bark, 
who found her on a desert island. An expressive trio for soprano, 
contralto, and tenor ensues, This is written on the plan of the 
terzetto in ‘ Der Freischiitz,” and is applicable to the purposes of 
social music. A cavatina is next given to Reiza, in which she mourns 
for the joys that are dead. This is a beautifully pathetic air in 
F minor. To add to her woes, Almanzor now seeks her presence, and 
urges his suit, but his advances are indignantly rejected. Huon, in 
the garb of a slave, works in the garden, and from the lattice of the 
harem picks up a bunch of token flowers. On a leaf is discovered an 
inscription, hinting at the gate in the myrtle grove. This he supposes 
to’ come from Reiza, but is soon undeceived by the appearance of 
Roshana, a late favourite of the Emir, who strives in vain to win 
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him. A grand scena and chorus of dancing girls and female slaves ig 
introduced. In this there is something voluptuous so far as regards 
the syren attempts to vanquish the constancy of the knight, Sir Huon. 
Almanzor enters, followed by armed negroes. Huon is seized, 
and Joshana meditates a dark purpose upon Almanzor. Death 
is the immediate prospect both of Huon and Loshana; 
but Reiza rushes forth, and before execution can be done, 
the magic horn is_ heard, and Almanzor is rooted to the 
ground. A chorus of slaves now salutes the ear, and then a 
quartet by the four lovers, who rejoice at the magical effects of the 
horn. Oberon descends in clouds and takes his leave of the couple, 
who by their matchless constancy relieve him from the intolerable 
consequences of his inconsiderate oath. A grand march follows, and 
a chorus by the whole Court of Charlemagne brings the opera to a 
conclusion. Very few libretti, come up to the standard of Mr, 
Planché’s ; the music and the words are well worthy each other. 
Four pieces have been added to the work in its original English 
form; these were selected from ‘* Euryanthe ” by Mr. Benedict, who 
also undertook the extremely delicate task of putting the original 
dialogue into befitting recitative. As before observed, the artistes 
are now so thoroughly up to their work, that ‘‘ Oberon” may justly 
be regarded as one of the most important operas that has been 
produced for many years past. : : 

The directors of the Crystal Palace are bent on creating sensations, 
On Tuesday the first brass band contest attracted a large assemblage 
of visitors. As part of this novel movement, nearly fifty complete 
bands were placed on platforms purposely erected in various parts of 
the grounds. Out of this number twelve were selected to give 
a taste of their dulcet strains in the Handel orchestra. By some, 
sacred music was chosen, while others preferred the din that 
accompanies the warrior. Hence there was an admixture of 
“ Rule Britannia,” ‘ Hallelujah,” ‘The Heavens are telling,” 
“The Wedding March,” and ‘God save the Queen.” The 
association of these bands produced no very felicitous effect, seeing 
that there was much more noise than music, and more confusion than 
enjoyment. A prize of 40/. together with a silver cup for bandmaster 
anda champion contre bassin E flat, valued at thirty-five guineas, pre- 
sented by Mr. Henry Distin, was awarded to Blackdyke band. To 
the Saltaire band, 251. ; Cyfarthfa band, 15/.; Darlington band, 100. ; 
and the Dewsbury band, 5/. Nearly seven thousand persons were 
present to hear the music, and witness the ceremonies attendant on 
success. On Wednesday a similar proceeding took place, but the 
prizes on the second day were of less value than those of the first. 
Notwithstanding this, the competition was of an equally earnest kind 
as that of the first day. ’ : 

A second concert. partaking largely of Russian music, was 
given at St. James’s Hall on Friday evening. the 6th inst. 
At the head of this was Prince George Galitzin. The simple cir- 
cumstance of a great musician in a person of such exalted rank in- 
duced many of the quidnune family to pay a special visit to this 
temple of the muses on the occasion in question. We must never- 
theless state a conviction that the great majority were drawn together 
from loftier motives. Prince Galitzin possesses in a high degree the 
faculty of a good composer and a highly-finished conductor. Stand- 
ing with his face to the audience, his decision and energy revealed 
themselves in a most satisfactory manner, and the orchestra executed 
his fiat with as much promptitude as if it had been under the control 
of chiefs who have soared into the highest altitudes of fame. Although 
Prince Galitzin has been one of the unknown to England till within 
a few weeks past, the name glows in the pages of history by associa- 
tion with those of Goethe and Beethoven. In the programme there 
were both variety and abundance. A considerable portion of the 
music emanated from the pen of Prince Galitzin himself. Among 
other pieces worthy of mention were a well-devised ‘* Pater Noster ;” 
a duet for soprano and violin obligato; a romance for contralto with 
violoncello obligato ; and two dance compositions. The versatility of 
the Prince’s powers were strikingly manifest in these specimens. An 
air for tenor voice, and chorus for female voices, from Glinka’s 
opera “* Zhizne za Tsarya,” and two choruses by Bortnianski, afforded 
an excellent idea of the operatic and sacred compositions which first 
sprang to existence in the land of the Muscovite. Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby and Miss Parepa were the principal vocalists. Miss Arabella 
Goddard imparted a pleasing tint to the programme by the perform- 
ance of a mazurka from the opera before alluded to; and the band 
played the music selected with almost faultless precision. The Hall 
was better attended than at the first concert; still there were too 
many vacant places. 

The fifth concert of the Opera series at the Crystal Palace was 
given on Friday, the 6th inst. Little scope is afforded to portray 
any particular lineament, as the latest offspring bore a very ae 
likeness to the elder branches of the family. Weber was represente 
by the orchestra in two overtures, “‘ Oberon,” and ‘“ The Jubilee ;” 
and the French composer, Boieldieu, in the less ambitious prelude to 
his opera, “ Pré aux Clercs.” Some injudicious friends of Sig. Mon- 
gini “ desired” him to place ‘La Donna mobile” in the programme 
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against his name. Whatever may be the acquirements of this popular 
tenor, either in a vocal or histrionic sense, certain it is that they are 
not seen to advantage in this selection, and it is a pity that he should 
be cvaxed into an exhibition adverse to his interests. Mme. Borghi- 
Mamo’s canzone, ** Napolitana,” which she introduced, early on her 
arrival in this country, at the Philharmonic Concerts, was the least 
hackneyed item in the bill. Sig. Ciampi chose for a solo piece the 
aria buffa from “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” and sustained part in the mirth- 
exciting trio from “ Italiana,” known to everybody under the title 
“Papatici.” The other artistes were Mme. Paez, Mlle. Vaneri, 
Mile. Marie Brunetti, Sig. Belart, and Sig. Gassier. 

On Monday evening the St. Gceorge’s Choir inaugurated a series of 
concerts at the Hanover-square Rooms. This choir consists of about 
five-and-twenty persons, who direct their vocal energies chiefly to 
part-song singing. In order to escape the monotony which would 
arise from a succession of pieces similar in style and character, the 
executive provide themselves with soloists, so that a buffo song, ballad, 
or some antiquated ditty steps in as an agreeable reliever. The pro- 
gramme submitted on the opening night was sufficiently diversified to 
give the auditor a tolerably correct notion of the acquirements and 
capabilities of the choir for carrying out with a high hand the projects 
of the promoters. There are several good voices in it; but the 
sopranos are inclined to be noisy, and overpower other parts which 
are entitled to an equal share of breadth and volume with themselves. 
A preponderance of any one section of voices in a part song, unless 
for some special effect intended by the composer, is quite opposed to 
the received canon of this kind of concerted music, and therefore 
ought to be attended to in time. Mr. Elliot Galer sang the romance 
from ‘ Lurline,” “Sweet form,” with so much taste and judgment, 
that a repetition of Wallace’s beautiful melody ensued. A quartet for 
male voices, entitled ‘The Sailor’s Song,” and a glee, ‘‘ Where art 
thou, beam of light,” were among the best pieces submitted. Mr. 
Walter Newport officiated as conductor, and Mr. J. C. Benthin 
accompanied the solo music requiring the aid of the pianoforte. 

Two large flags, ornamented with stripes and stars, were suspended 
during the whole of Monday over the celebrated music-hall in 
Regent-street. Being placed there by the Christy Minstrels, they 
caught both the public eye and a good trade wind. For some time 
past Mr. J. W. Raynor, the chief of this remarkable band, has 
announced an intention of dofting for ever the sable disguise, and of 
retiring from * the profession.” ‘His hour at length arrived, although 
his individual faculties for pleasing do not appear to have suffered any 
diminution, nor those of his band any decrease. It really seems that 
their renown is amaranthine, their attractions unfading ; for it matters 
not whether the hoarse winds wail, or the summer heat oppress, there 
is sure to be a throng who respond to their call—at least, it always 
has been so. Well, Monday was set apart for Mr. Raynor’s farewell 
benefit. Among the list of patrons to two concerts were her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, her Royal Highness the Princess 
Mary, her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, and several other indi- 
viduals of elevated rank. The music for the morning as well as the 
evening performance—culled from the extensive, unique Christ 
répertoire—was well calculated to display the versatile talent of this 
“band of brothers.” Those songs, however, which drew forth the 
sturdiest applause were the ‘‘ Mocking Bird,” “Hard Times,” and 
*¢ Toll the Bell.” St. James’s Hall was crowded on both occasions; 
and we have no doubt that Mr. Raynor’s farewell card, in a financial 
as well as a musical sense, turned out a trump. 

The first of a series of Balfe Concerts at the Surrey Gardens eom- 
menced on Wednesday evening. Nearly seven thousand persons 
attended it. The programme consisted chiefly of Mr. Balfe’s own 
a compositions. Mesdames Weiss. Laura Baxter, Miss Parepa, 

r. Perren, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, and a band of about thirty 
players were the attractions, not however omitting Mr. Balfe himself. 

At the Hanover-square Rooms Miss Eleanor Ward gave an excel- 
lent concert on the same evening. ‘The names of Miss Lascelles, Miss 
Parepa, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley, and other celebrities were 
scattered about the programme. Miss Ward played a fantasia com- 
posed by Mr. Benedict, and took part with Mr. Blagrove in Beethoven’s 
sonata in G major for pianoforte and violin. 





CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moy. soos St. James's Hall. Gliick’s “ Iphigenia in Tauris.’’ 8. 
TUES.......17, Carlton House Terrace. Miss Chatterton’s Matinée Musicale. 8. 
WED....... St. James’s Hall. Prince George Galitzin’s Concert. 8 
Hanover-square, Grand Evening Concert. 8. 
61, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. Mr. Willing’s Soiree Musicale. 8}. 
Surrey Gardens. Mr. Balfe’s Grand Musical Festival. 
Royal Italian Spore, Grand Evening Concert. 
Fri. ......Exeter Hall. Mr. Martin’s Prize Glee Concert. 8. 
St. James's Hall. Grand Vocal and Instrumental. 
Sat. ......Crystal Palace. Grand Vocal and Instrumental. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

WO PERFORMANCES are announced to take place in aid of the family 

of the late Robert Brough. A concert is to be given at St. James’s Hall 
on the night of Friday the 20th, at which a large array of vocal and instru- 
mental talent will assist. ‘The prices are announced by advertisement. 
A dramatic entertainment will also take place on Wednesday, the 
25th, at Drury Lane Theatre. Though late in the season we hope 
that the meritorious motive which prompt both these undertakings 
will ensure for them an overflowing measure of popular favour. 

A festival is projected in aid of the Jullien Fund. The proprietors of 
the Surrey Gardens aid the movement by the gratuitous use of the Music 
Hall. Mr. Sims Reeves, and several other artistes of influence and emi- 
nence, have already enrolled themselves among the benefactors. Tuesday, 











the 31st of the present month, is the day at present named for the con- 
cert, aud the music is to be selected chiefly from the repertoire of the late 
lamented maestro. 

On Monday night Mlle. Delphine Fix made her appearance at the St. 
James’s Theatre in M. V. Sardon’s comedy “Les Paties de Mouches.” 
The reputation which Mlle. Fix has obtained in Paris as a graceful and 
clever actress was fully confirmed by the applause of her London 
audience. 

At the Olympic on Monday night a version of “La Marquise de 
Carabas” was produced under the title of * Duchess or Nothing.” Mr. 
Walter Gordon is the adapter, and he, with Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Cooke, and 
Mr. Addison, acted the piece in a style which obtained and deserved 
applause. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Buckstone took his benefit at the Hay- 
market, when a crowded house attested the popularity of the actor and the 
manager. The bill included a comedietta, called “ His Excellency,” an 
adaptation, by Mr. Charles Mathews, of M. Scribe’s vaudeville, “ L’ Ambas- 
sadeur.” Mr. Falconer’s comedy, “ Does He Love Me,” followed, and a ballet 
divertissement from the burlesque of “ Electra.” After this Mr. Buckstone 
delivered a humourous address, in the course of which he followed the 
now common custom of making a statement of his affairs, as if the audi- 
ence where shareholders in his house, and he but the managing director. 
In this report he stated that “ourlast long season, which we brought to a 
close in July 1858, extended to one thousand four hundred and twenty- 
eight nights; that after a short recess for repairs we commenced the pre- 
sent season on the 7th of September in the same year, and have continued 
open ever since, this being its five hundred and sixtieth night. During 
this time we have produced some of the most popular comedies of the 
day—‘ The Contested Election’ and ‘The Overland Route,’ by Tom Tay- 
lor ; ‘ Everybody’s Friend,’ by Sterling Coyne; ‘The Family Secret’ and 
‘Does He Love Me ?’ by Mr. Falconer ; all of whom are again at work 
for the Haymarket. Other comedies, by well-tried authors, have also 
been produced ; and these, with many representations of the standard 
drama, of new and old farces, with Christmas Pantomimes, Easter 
pieces, and ballets, and all supported by an unrivalled company 
of performers, and received with approbation by you, have achieved 
that genuine success of which I hope I may be allowed to boast.” 
Mr. Buckstone then volunteered an explanation of why a manager took 
a benefit: “The question has often been put to me, some saying, 
‘What do you mean by taking a benefit—isn’t it your benefit every 
night?’ I believe there are a few managers in town and country who 
would say, ‘ Decidedly not,’ But a manager’s benefit may be thus ex- 
plained: He pays throughout the year large sums of money to his 
tradespeople, to his gas company, timber merchant, rope maker, draper, 
ironmonger, basket worker, upholsterer, cabinet maker, stationer, printer, 
modeller, tailor, milliner, dyer, hairdresser, and many other tradespeople 
that I cannot just now remember—though I shall recollect them when 
their bills come in. These tradespeopie make the manager some return 
by patronising his night. Then there are his personal friends, to whom 
he occasionally gives an order or a private box; they think it but right and 
proper to be paying parties on such an occasion; then there are the 
manager’s unknown friends amongst the public, and I am happy to see, 
by the attendance of to-night, that this manager numbers many such. 
They also flock on these occasions to prove their regard, and to hear what 
the manager has to say for himself. Sometimes members of the dramatic 
profession will show their unanimity by patronising a brother or a sister 
performer, and I feel much gratified by informing you that to-night a 
celebrated brother actor—attached to this theatre—has not only taken a 
box, but has paid for it handsomely. This combination secures a good 
house and a good sum for the manager’s pocket. Then why should he 
refuse to take it ? Who ever refuses to take money ? Iam sure you 
will believe me when I tell you in confidence, that from the politician to 
the player, it is an objection that I never knew insisted on.” Bright 
promises for the future concluded Mr. Buckstone’s address, and then a 
farce, with the very appropriate title “The Happiest Day of My Life.” 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


RESTORATION OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
T CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, one of the most interesting 
and individual, though not among the grandest or most sump- 
tuous of English churches, restoration, as in most other national 
fabrics of the kind, has been more or less busy during the last twenty 
years. What, however, has hitherto been done has not been of a 
sweeping or wholesale kind, but has been effected gradually and often 
judiciously. A blocked-up window has been opened, a depressed roof 
raised to its original pitch; decayed or vanished tracery has been re- 
newed ; stained glass, of which the building was denuded during the 
Civil Wars, has been here and there introduced of a tolerable, if not 
any brilliant degree of merit. As the Dean and Chapter have no 
domus fund, the money for these works has been found by the public at 
large, chiefly in the neighbourhood, the Bishop, Dean and Chapter, and 
county magnates contributing liberally. About eight months ago 
a more important work was commenced, the restoration of the interior 
of the choir, long earnestly desired, and to forward which the late 
Dean Chandler bequeathed 2000/. Including this sum, as much as 
6000/. has been promised, and upwards of 2000/. received by the 
committee which is conducting the restoration. This amount, how- 
ever, will by no means suffice to execute all that has been commenced, 
far less all that might be desired. Mr. Slater, the successor of the 
late regretted Mr. Carpenter, is the architect to whom the works 
have been confided; a good choice. Mr. Kitson of London is the 
contractor who is executing them. 
Upon the whole the restoration promises to be a more wholesome 
and innocent one than such proceedings generally prove. Little or 
no authentic art, little valuable history will be lost ; but, on the other 
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hand, much hideous and tawdry encumbrance got rid of. Very 
serious mutilation and even insecurity will be healed. The incon- 
venience and straitened accommodation of the old choir had long 
been a practical grievance, one of a kind to which the present Dean, 
Dr. Hook, would be keenly alive. sthetically the old chocolate- 
coloured stalls of painted and gilded oak, and the similarly decorated 
wainscot-work, and the paltry altar-screen of disguised oak, were 
absolute eye-sores. ‘These things dated nominally from Tudor times, 
from Bishop Shurburne in Henry VIII.’s reign. But comparatively 
little of the debased work of Bishop Shurburne had survived the 
‘* new wainscoting ” of 1731 and the “improvements” of 1829, both 
untoward eras for church restoration. The curious and possibly 
unique “singing gallery” over the altar-screen had been already 
removed at the latter date. Perhaps the only questionable 
act in the present proceedings is the removal of the organ- 
screen, built in 1477 by Bishop Arundel; which was, in fact, 
also an oratory (stone vaulted), once adorned with statues and 
frescoes, all demolished in 1642. It was an erection of unusual bulk 
for such a position, viz., the entrance from nave to choir, occupying 
the whole width of one bay under the central tower; was a decided 
obstruction ; was of very poor late Perpendicular design ; and as, on 
dissection it has proved, of very doubtful merit constructively; by 
its removal much sorely-needed space will be gained for the choir, and 
the necessity of trenching further on the Presbytery eastward will be 
spared,—always a detriment to the true character, the original signi- 
ficance, and beauty, we may add, of a cathedral. On taking it down 
every stone was duly marked, in order that the whole may be set up 
again in the north transept ; where also it is proposed to place the 
organ, one originally built by Harris in 1677, but often enlarged since. 
We very much doubt, however, whether this re-construction of the 
screen will be found practicable, or, if practicable, desirable. The 
historic interest of the erection—almost its only one—has been at 
once and for ever lost by removal, and can never be regained. A 
local museum is the natural home for it now. 

The works are already in a state of considerable forwardness. It 
is some months since the choir-fittings and the two screens were taken 
down, disclosing not only the imposing Norman piers and attached 
Early English vaulting-shafts under their pristine aspect—to us a 
novel one, disclosing, too, a striking perspective of the clustered 
columns and exquisite Early English work of the Presbytery—but also 
a most unexpected and less agreeable spectacle in numerous tokens 
of the cruel ravage inflicted upon the original massive piers when 
Bishop Shurburne’s stalls were put up, and again when the wainscot- 
ting of 1731 was added. It is plain, on looking at this scene of havoc, 
that brutal irreverence for the art of our medieval forefathers did not 
begin with our century, nor even with the Puritan soldiery. How is 
it that every architect,—and in almost every era of architecture the 
world has seen,—must sweep away or mutilate the work of his prede- 
cessors, before he does anything of his own; is, in short, so blunt of 
feeling and dead at heart to the eloquent appeal for conservation the 
artistic genius of a bygone age puts forth? Bishop Arundel’s 
masons, Shurburne’s carpenters, and the blind eighteenth cen- 
tury barbarians, ruthlessly dug holes in the old Norman 
masonry, and hacked off whatever was in the way of their 
trumpery operations, just as if they had been in a cavern. 
These chasms and fractures are now being made good again with 
Purbeck marble, Caen and Sussex stone, carved in the types of which 
the unmaimed details around supply examples. No instructed spec- 
tator will ever mistake these bits for the freer work of Norman 
masons; but they are infinitely better than unsightly gaps and scars 
in the fair body of the fabric. Nor was this the whole extent of the 
damage done by the old “ Restorers.” On clearing out the wood- 
work, &c., it was found that the lower part of the ashlar-work was 
gone of two of the great central Norman piers, of immense girth, 
which support the mighty burthen of the spire. Its place was sup- 
plied by wooden posts, or rather seemingly supplied, for of course they 
were useless to bear the thrust of any serious weight. This discovery 
entailed an amount of substantial repair which had not been antici- 
pated. To make all secure, the Norman ashlar-work, already loose 
and threatening, above that already gone, of these two piers had to be 
removed to the height of perhaps thirty or forty feet, and will now be 
solidly replaced. or the safety of the workmen, if not of the fabric, 
it meanwhile became necessary to construct centreings under two of 
the tower arches, the northern and easternmost. 

One undeniable improvement is the removal already effected of the 
uncouth wall of rubble and plaster between the choir and the north 
transept, which was erected in late Perpendicular times for the pur- 
pose of converting that transept into the parish church of St. Peter 
the Great, or “ the subdeanery.” As asubstitute for the latter a new 
church, still incomplete, from the late Mr. Carpenter's excellent 
design, was built in Chichester by public subscription about twelve 
years ago. 

The new stalls from Mr, Slater’s design will assuredly be of a 
wholly different character from the last. Their execution is in the 
hands of Mr. Forsyth, a man of high reputation. ‘They will pro- 
bably be ready in another six months, ‘The curious and beautiful 
misereres from the stalls, genuine remnants of earlier ones than those 
of Bishop Shurburne, which even he had the taste (or economy) to 
retain, will again be respected. Along the easternmost bays of the 
choir, between the stalls and the presbytery, the ckocolate-coloured 
wainscoting of 1731 used to stretch, reaching to the tops of the piers 





and cutting into the arches, so as to make a close box as it 
were of the choir. In place of that detestable wainscoting there will 
be open iron-work of ornamental design, which is now being executed 
at Mr. Halstead’s of Chichester. Let us hope it may prove success- 
ful. But, in the general way, modern iron-work is to medieval as a 
stiff corpse to a living form. The reredos or altar-screen will be of 
mosaic, and the pavement before it of inlaid marbles. Of the western 
screen, which is to replace Bishop Arundel’s oratory, we have heard 
little. We trust it will be rich in carving, and sufficiently substantive 
work to preserve the original distinct character of the choir—a build- 
ing within a building—so necessary to the true expression and— 
Wyatt-like taste notwithstanding—to the true beauty of a medizval 
cathedral. 





CRYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION. 


HE PRIZES hitherto selected for distribution by lottery in August 
next among the subscribers to this Art Union have for some time 
been exhibited in the central nave of the Crystal Palace. Those which 
fall under the head of “ Art manufacture” are many of them truly covet- 
able: the important and really noble examples of Minton’s modern majo- 
lica—tazza, vase, dish, and jug; the ornamental works in porcelain and 
parian, by the same firm; the admirable copies of Etruscan vases, by the 
Messrs. Battam ; the reproductions of Limoges enamels, by Copeland; the 
graceful and delicate ornamental glass of Mr. Apsley Pellatt; the ambi- 
tiously-wrought works in electro-silver and gilt—richly embossed and 
chased goblets, &c.—of Messrs. Elkington ; above all, the very lovely 
enamelled vases, &c., in purple and gold, painted with exquisite 
finish from designs after Flaxman, of Messrs. Kerr and Binns, 
of Worcester. In sculpture, there are three or four desirable pieces of 
marble among the prizes: Mr. Munro’s “Young Nurse”—one of his 
charming groups of children—a girl with an infant on her knees; Mr. 
Durham’s small statue of a graceful female figure, her hand shading her 
eyes, called “Sunshine ;” Mr. Calder Marshall’s larger group in marble, 
“ Maternal Affection ;” Mr. F. M. Miiller’s life-size temale bust, entitled 
“Evangeline.” There are also several casts from well-known fine works 


of Mr. Munro and others. The pictures which as yet have been selected are 


few in number, about nine in all, and comprise a showy and clever piece of 
genre by Schlessinger, the Flemish painter, of the “ High Life below Stairs” 
class of subject; a landscape by the younger Stanfield; a vigorous animal 
piece by Ansdell, carefully finished ; French cabinet pictures by Chavet 
and Roche; fruit-pieces by Grénland and Stuart. All these pictures 
have technical merit. But we put it to the committee whether, pro- 
fessing as they do to lead “though not to coerce” the public taste, it 
would not be more in keeping with this professed purpose to select 
pictures which have some mental aim, as well as some technic excellence ? 
The lists for this year’s subscriptions will be closed, we may mention, at 
the end of this month (July.) 





N Tuesday and Wednesday last, the 10th and 11th inst., Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson sold a large and important collection of engrav- 
ings, including fine examples, often in choice states, of A. Diirer, Marc 
Antonio, Rembrandt, Bonasone, Morghen, and, among the English 
masters, of Strange and Woollett. Next week we hope to give the prices 
realised by the more important items. 

We are glad to hear, from the best authority, that of the architects 
themselves, that the new works at Arundel Castile are “ xot to be in the 
Perpendicular style.” “The origina! sketches,’ writes Mr. Goldie, 
“made some five years ago, were in that style, it being the impression 
that it adapted itself best to modern requirements, and would har- 
monise best with the soi-disant ‘Gothic’ of the rest of the modern castle. 
Those ideas have now, however, given way to juster views. People have 
begun to learn that as much light and air—probably more—may be ad- 
mitted through a window of pure Gothic form as one of a debased 
character ; and it has been conceded that, because a portion of a building 
is bad, it is not a matter of obligation that any additions should be bad 
tobe in keeping. Save the crypt, which was a necessity, in order to 
raise the floor of the chapel above to the level of the piano nobile of the 
rest of the castle, and which is Norman in character, as being perhaps 
better adapted to its enforced want of internal elevation, its object of 
funeral services, and the fact that the whole basement story of the castle 
is in a kind of Norman, the whole of the new work, the chapel with its 
ante-chapel, the great gateway, and state staircase are being carried out in 
simple Geometric Gothic,’—which means Early Decorated we presume. 
Still more do we rejoice to be assured that there has been no “wilful 
destruction of the old portion of the walls.” Not only our own feeling,” 
writes Mr. Goldie, ‘but the special instructions of the Duke of Norfolk, 
would prevent such a vandalism. Not a stone has been removed save in 
the chalk ‘ backing’ at one irregular angle in the old ‘enceinte,’ which we 
were compelled to cut away for a few feet to enable us to get the required 
extent for the new chapel.” 

A correspondent tells us that we were only too lenient in our last to 
Barry’s design for the National Gallery ; that we;“ neglected to point out 
what, instead of improvement, would have been increased inconvenience. 
The raising the building on an external basement beneath the lower floor, 
and also increasing the height of the latter, would have been attended with 
the serious disadvantage of rendering the ascent to the exhibitiou-rooms 
or gallery proper as wearily toilsome as it used to be at Somerset House.” 
Again, of setting the facade further back, “ what is the inevitable conse- 
quence on such a cramped-up site ? nothing more nor less than the cur- 
tailment of space within, which is complained of as being insufficient.” 
In Barry’s design, looked at from the merely artistic point of view, our 
correspondent points out “ some very palpable inconsistencies, not to call 
them downright absurdities. While the upper or gallery floor is deco- 
rated or masked by a range of unusually large and pretentiously decked- 
out niches which are untenanted by statues, on the summit of the ‘eleva- 
tion,’ are perched, not statues, but mere statuettes, they being not at all 
higher than the balusters of the balustrade on which they are placed, and, 
therefore, would be only just discernible.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
On the Geographical Distribution of Plants in Asia Minor and Armenia. By 
M. P. Tcutatcuer. 
S AMONG the different sciences most connected with geography no 
one seems to offer more affinity with it than researches on the 
distribution of animal and vegetable life upon the surface of our globe, I 
hope I am not transgressing the limits of the Geographical Section, pre- 
sided over on this occasion by my friend Sir Roderick Murchison, if I ask 
his permission to submit some general results of the explorations relating 
to botanical geography made in Asia Minor and Armenia—countries which 
I have now explored for near twelve years in reference to most of the 
physical sciences, but particularly in respect togeography, climatology, geo- 
logy, and botany. I need hardly add, that I have no pretension to trespass 
upon your time by a detailed enumeration of the vegetable riches of those 
countries, Such a task would be not only inconsistent with the limits 
of a notice like this, but ought to be submitted to botanists only, to whom 
I hope in the course of a few weeks to be able to present an extensive 
work in two volumes, which I am publishing in Paris, under the title 
““Eléments d'une Flore de l’Asie mineure, de l’Armenie et de l’Archipel 
grec.” All that I now pretend to offer is a sketch of the very curious 
geographical distribution of the vegetation in those classic yet little 
known countries. In order to circumscribe as much as possible the 
large field of my long and persevering explorations, I will confine them 
to the most remarkable tracts of Asia Minor and Armenia only; and in 
consequence I select for this inquiry the following extensive mountains 
situated on the opposite points of the Anatolian peninsula, viz.: Mount 
Olympus in Bithynia, the Bulgardagh in Cilicia, Mount Argeus and 
Mount Ali in Cappadocia, and the Ararat of Armenia. But previously 
to the considerations of their flora, I submit to you an account of those 
mountainous tracts, many of which are hardly known even by name to 
the mass of the public. I will, therefore, recapitulate in the following 
table their astronomical position, their altitude, the approximated cir- 
=" of their basis, and their greatest extension in length and 
readth, 




















| Bulgardagh. | Olympus. Argezus. Ali. Ararat, 
| } 
$$ ne | 
Latitude ...... 37° 10’—38° 5’ 39° 40/—40° 4’ {38° 15’/—38° 43’! 38° 45’ 39° 25’—39° 59’ 
Altitude, Y! 41.207 feet | 
culminat- (>) Seench). 5863 feet. 11,318 feet. | 5565 ft.| 18,848 feet. 
ing point J | )» | 
Circuife- d 
rence of +} 300 miles (*) 150 miles. 120 miles. |4miles.; 150 miles. 
the basis } | | | 
Length §|_ 154 m. from | 75 m. from 60 m. from ; 64m. from 
“* UN.N.E.toS.S.W. N.N.W.toS.S.E. N. to S. S.E. to N. W. 
Breadth ...... | 60 miles. 45 miles. 40 miles. | 40 miles, 











* 1 mile=1760 yards. 
Having thus given a sufficiently clear idea of the relative position and 
topographical conditions of the five mountainous tracts, I will advert to 
the most prominent botanical features which characterise and distinguish 
each of them. 

1. If we consider the absolute number of families, genera, and species, 
the first place belongs to Mount Olympus in respect to the amount of 
families and genera, and to the Bulgardagh in the respect to amount 
of species; but if we appreciate the richness of families, genera, and 
species not in an absolute way, but in proportion to the surface of tke 
masses which they inhabit, the smallest of all the five mountains, viz., 
Mount Ali, appears to be the richest of all, whilst Mount Argeus, and 
particularly Mount Ararat, present themselves as the poorest; for the 
Mount Ali, not extending more than four miles in circumference, and 
being only 5565 feet high, possesses not less than thirty families, eighty 
genera, and 135 species of plants; whereas the stupendous bulk of Mount 
Ararat, with a circumference about forty times larger and a height more 
than three times greater than those of Mount Ali, possesses a less number 
of families and almost exactly the same number of genera and species as the 
Mount Ali, viz., twenty-nine families, eighty genera, and 138 species. 
And yet the latitude of Mount Ararat is more than a degree more 
southerly than that of Mount Ali, so that the whole difference so enor- 
mously unfavourable to Mount Ararat seems particularly to depend on its 
more eastern longitude—a phenomenon which constitutes, perhaps, the 
most striking example known of the influence of geographical positions in 
a longitudinal sense. 

2. When we consider the species which compose the flora of the five 
mountains under the general point of view of their geographical exten- 
sion, they may be divided in four classes: (a) species which the five moun- 
tains possess in common with other parts of Asia Minor, but which are 
not known beyond the Anatolian peninsula, and therefore can be called 
Anatolian species ; (b) those which the five mountains possess in common 
with Europe, and which may be called European pecies ; (c) those which the 
five mountains possess in common with the Caucasian provinces only, the 
Crimea, Greece, and Roumelia, but not with Europe, and these we may 
call Caucasian species ; (d) those which are peculiar to one or to all of the 
five mountains and have not been found elsewhere, not even in any 
other part of Asia Minor, and which therefore are truly local species. Con- 
sidered under these points of view, the large Cilician chain of the Bulgardagh 
distinguishes itself from the other five mountains by a most prominent 
character of individuality, for almost the half of its vegetation is composed 
of either Anatolian species or of such plants as exclusively belong to it ; 
a fourth part only of its vegetation being represented by European species, 
and the other fourth part by Caucasian forms. But what renders the 
Bulgardagh more particularly remarkable is the enormous proportion of 
species belonging exclusively to this mountain, for no less than one- 
fourth of the whole amount of its vegetation is composed of species 
which have never been found elsewhere, either in Asia Minor or any other 
country. Now, as far as I know, it is the first and only example in the 











world of such an isolation, for nowhere is there a known spot of 300 
miles only in circumference which can claim as exclusively belonging to it 
the fourth part of the whole amount of the vegetation it contains. If 
from the Bulgardagh we proceed to the other four mountains, in order to 
examine their plants under the four points of view which we have applied 
to the vegetation of the Bulgardagh, we are struck by the rapidity with 
which these four mountains lose their character of individuality, and that 
precisely in the proportion of their distance from the Bulgardagh. The 
more we advance from this last to the east or to the west, the more we 
see the number either of Anatolian or exclusively Joca/ species decrease 
(as much in the absolute ‘as re/ative sense), and the more the relative 
number of European or Caucasian species increase. The consequence of 
this is, that on the two extreme points at east and west of the Bulgar- 
dagh, viz. on Mount Olympus and on Mount Ararat, the local types are 
obliterated to such a degree, that on Mount Ararat the European forms 
constitute a third part of the whole vegetation of the mountain, and on 
Olympus they constitute two-thirds of its flora. 

3. Among the species which inhabit Olympus, Bulgardagh, Argeus, 
Ali, and Ararat, there is not a single species common to all the five moun- 
tains, and I am inclined to think that very few are common even to three 
of those mountains; for I was not able to ascertain more than sixteen 
species which are in this predicament—a number which must certainly 
appear insignificant if compared with the whole amount of species which 
inhabit the five mountains, and which are no less than 2123. ‘The indi- 
viduality of these five mountains is such that the number of species com- 
mon to two of them is extremely small. Thus, for instance, whilst Mount 
Ali is distant from Mount Argeus about six miles only, these two moun- 
tains have only five species in common; it is only the ji/tieth part of the 
whole amount of the species inhabiting the two mountains, viz., 282. 
In the same way the Bulgardagh is distant from the Argeus 160 miles, 
the altitude of both is nearly the same, and the latitude offers only a 
difference of one degree ; and still no more than 36 species are common 
to them, this being only the twenty-seventh part of the whole amount 
of their vegetation. which consists of 982 species. Between Mount 
Olympus and Mount Ali the proportion is only as 1 to 280. In a word, 
if we take the average of this kind of proportion between the five 
mountains, it may be represented by the insignificant number of 81, 7; 
or, in other words, of the whole amount of the flora of the five 
mountains, in every eighty-one species there is one species only common 
to two, and no one common to all the five mountains. A most striking 
phenomenon when we consider that the maximum of distance between 
those five mountains is only 1500 miles, for that is the distance between 
Olympus and Ararat; it is about the distance between Paris and Dantzig. 
Now, the maximum of the latitudinal differences, namely, that between 
Olympus and Bulgardagh, is only a little more than two degrees ; it is 
just the difference between the latitude of Paris and that of Antwerp. 
It becomes, consequently, conspicuous that the curious phenomenon of 
the extraordinary localisation of types which the five mountains of Asia 
Minor offer is not to be explained either by their distances from each 
other, or by the differences of latitude or altitudes, and I may add, 
neither by the chemical composition of their soil, because Argeus, Ali, 
and Ararat bear in this respect the greatest mineralogical and geological 
likeness, being equally composed of very similar trachytic rocks. The 
only way to attempt an elucidation of this mysterious phenomenon would 
be by applying the very ingenious theory recently developed by my learned 
friend, Alphonse de Candolle, the worthy son of the famous Genevese 
reformer of modern botany. In his excellent work, ‘‘Géographie bota- 
nique raisonnée,” the author thinks that the remarkable localisation of 
certain vegetable types cannot be accounted for, except by geological con- 
siderations; and in consequence he admits that the successive changes 
which the earth’s crust has undergone either by emersion or immersion of 
continents and islands, or by raising and crumbling down of mountains, 
must have exercised the greatest influence upon the geographical distri- 
bution of the vegetable kingdom; for many types might have been 
checked in their geographical expansion and have become local in conse- 
quence of the isolation of certain tracks, whilst many others limited to 
regions which were isolated became more extensive in consequence of 
the development of new communications. This ingenious geolo- 
gical theory, by which Alphonse de Candolle has enriched botanical 
geography, is an additional proof of the intimate connection between all 
branches of natural philosophy, and I hope that in the geological part of 
my work on Asia Minor I shall be able to add new arguments in favour 
of this assertion. This will be the more satisfactory to me, as lt may 
give me the opportunity of being a contributor at some future meeting of 
the British Association at the Geological Section, which has been often 
under the direction of our present president, who has more than once 
given evidences of the eternal alliance between geography, geology, 
zoology, and botany. In mentioning the intimate affinity between those 
physical sciences, allow me to give you another specimen of it precisely 
in reference to geography. Ifyou admit the strong intimacy between 
geography and the researches on the distribution of animal and vegetable 
life upon the surface of our globe, you must necessarily accept meteoro- 
logy as one of your most useful allies, for she is the basis of zoological 
and botanical geography. Our present knowledge of the climate of the 
Anatolian peninsula is yet very imperfect, for it is chiefly founded on the 
observations made on five different points where I attempted to establish 
meteorological stations, which I had the satisfaction to see in action during 
five years, in consequence of the zealous co-operation of my eastern 
friends, among whom I am happy to mention two British consuls, viz., Mr. 
Suter, consul at Kaisaria (presently consul at Larissa), and the late Mr. 
Clapperton, consul at Tarsus, who were supplied by me with all the 
necessary instructions, and with excellent instruments which I brought 
them from Paris. The results of all those valuable labours, combined 
with my personal observations, have been carefully reduced and pub- 
lished in the second volume of my “ Asia Minor,” where I have attempted 
to indicate the countries of that region to which the consequences of 
those observations can be reasonably extended, and those which exclude 
this kind of assimilation. The tracts, however, which lay beyond this 
application of my meteorological observations, are still very extensive; 
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yet with the assistance of geographical botany we may fill up in some 
degree the empty spaces which her sister science—meteorology—has left 
in Asia Minor. 

The following examples may serve to show the successfulness of an 
attempt of this kind: 

Many mountains in Asia Minor, and among others the Argzeus, are 
deprived of arborescent vegetation at altitudes up to which it generally 
ranges in Europe. On the other side the inferior limit of perpetual snow 
is generally higher in Asia Minor than in Europe. Now, many obser- 
vations prove the great sheltering power which the snow-cover has upon 
vegetation; and recently Captain Rozet has performed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris some very interesting experiments, which demonstrate 
that a thin snow stratum only of 16 inches (Om. 5) is sufficient to conserve 
to the surface of the ground a temperature of 40 Fahr. (+ 4° centigr.) when 
the temperature of the air is at 20° Fahr.(—6° centigr.). In consequence, 
the relative scarcity of snow, so very conspicuous on the Anatolian moun- 
tains, may be considered as the cause of the want of arborescent vege- 
tation, which the direct and unattenuated influence of the winter cold 
kills, most probably at the first opening of the plant. But scarcity of 
snow supposes a want of a sufficient quantity of aqueous vapours in the 
atmosphere; so that the absence of arborescent vegetation on the moun- 
tains of Asia Minor would lead us to admit for them a higher degree of 
dryness of the air than that in Europe at similar altitudes. This suppo- 
sition is strongly corroborated by considerations which are sug- 
gested by other plants. So, for instance, the birch tree (Betula alba, L.) 
is perfectly unknown on all the mountains of western and central Asia 
Minor, and appears only on those of Armenia and the Caucasus, where 
it ascends to the considerable height of 7300 feet. According to Alph. 
de Candolle, the absence of this tree in certain parts of Europe is caused 
by a too great dryness of the air. A similar conclusion is to be drawn 
from the rarity of the Abies ercelsa on the mountains of Asia Minor, and 
the unusual altitude to which the grape (Vitis vinifera) ascends in 
different parts of it, namely,in Cappadocia and Cilicia. Now, the Abies excelsa, 
which covers all the mountains of Switzerland and central Germany, 
does not, according to De Candolle, support a very high degree of cold, 
like that of northern Russia and Norway, nor too great atmospheric 
dryness. As the first of these conditions does not exist in Asia Minor, 
we must necessarily admit the second, in order to account for the rarity 
of this tree in that country. In regard to the grape, we are conducted 
precisely to the same conclusions. I have seen the grape in numerous 
places of Cilicia and Cappadocia, cultivated at an altitude of more than 
3078 feet; and in the villages of Kizildagh (Cilicia) and Malagéeb 
(Cappadocia) it ascends to the enormous height of 5755 and 5877 feet. 
In Europe the maximum of altitude attained by the grape is 3693 feet, 
namely, in the French department of the Hautes Alpes; in all the other 
parts of Europe it never rises beyond 3000 feet. This striking difference 
between Asia Minor and Europe cannot be accounted for by the 
difference of latitudes; for, if Kizildagh and Malagéeb are situated under 
the 37° and 38°, the department of the Hautes Alps is under 44°; the 
differences of the latitudes are by no way proportionate to the differences of 
the altitudes attained by the grape—a fact which the following calculation 
seems to determine. About 600 feet of altitude correspond to a dimi- 
nution of one degree of temperature, and the same result is obtained by 
ascending two degrees of latitude, so that there is a loss of one degree of 
temperature by ascending either vertically about 600 feet, or horizontally 
two degrees of latitude. In consequence the latitude of Kizildagh and 
Malagoeb give them over that of the French department an advantage of 
34 degrees of temperature; but they lose 4 degrees of temperature on 
account of their superior altitude: so that, according to the proportions, 
the difference between the altitude attained by the grape at Kizildagh and 
Malagoeb and that of the Hautes Alpes ought to be rather in favour of 
those last; whereas, in fact, it is 2184 feet in favour of the Anatolian 
tracts. It becomes then evident that the enormous difference between 
Europe and Asia Minor in reference to the altitudes attained by the 
grape cannot be caused by the differences of the respective latitudes, and 
must be sought otherwise. Now it results from the laborious researches 
of Alph. de Candolle that, independently of the required quantity of the 
mean annual and summer temperature, the success of the culture of the 
grape is particularly dependent on the absence of rain during the time of 
blooming and ripening of the fruit. It is during the months of May, 
September, and October, according to that eminent botanist, that condi- 
tion is of great importance; and he thinks that the deficiency of good 
vineyards in America is to be explained by the absence of that condition, 
though all the other conditions are there present. There cannot, conse- 
quently, be any doubt that the remarkable height to which the grape 
ascends in Asia Minor proves the great atmospheric dryness of all the parts 
of the country where the above-mentioned phenomenon is observable. 

After having by means of the geography of plants ascertained the dry- 
ness of air and the existence of very hot summers in the central parts of 
Asia Minor, we may equally arrive by the same influences at quite oppo- 
site results in reference to the littoral regions of the Anatolian peninsula. 
These results are furnished by the four following plants—the dwarf palm 
(Chameerops humilis), the date tree (Phenix dactylifera), the Agave Ameri- 
cana, and the Cuctus opuntia (vulgarly called prickly pear). The almost 
entire want on the shores of Asia Minor of the dwarf palm is to be noted. 
This plant is very common at Barcelona, Cagliari, Nice, Corfu, and the 
whole of Sicily, but is wanting at Rome, Pisa, Naples, Athens, Lisbon, 
and Marseilles, thus proving that it is not excluded from the shores of 
Asia Minor by want of heat—for there the summers are as hot, and the 
winters as mild, as those of Corfu and Sicily—but rather by too much 
humidity, the same cause which prevents the growth of this vegetable at 
Lisbon, Marseilles, and Naples, all of which places are by no way deficient 
in the degree of temperature which the dwarf palm requires. This sup- 
position becomes almost a certainty in reference to the date-tree, which is 
extremely rare on the southern and western shores of Asia Minor, and 
which, even where it occurs, never ripens its fruits; whereas, almost under 
the same latitudes, at Gibraltar, Tunis, Nice, and on the shores of 
Valentia and Murcia in Spain, date-trees are very successfully cultivated, 
and even in several of the above-mentioned localities furnish perfectly ripe 





fruits. Now this difference cannot be accounted for by the want of heat on 
the Anatolian shores; for at Tarsus, forexample, where the date-tree cannot 
be successfully cultivated, the mean winter temperature never descends 
below 55° or 58° Fahr. (12° or 14° centigr.), the annual mean temperature 
is superior to that of Gibraltar, Murcia, Valencia, and Tunis, where the 
date-tree affords ripe fruit. But at Tarsus and in many littoral 
regions of Asia Minor the atmosphere is so impregnated with aqueous 
vapours, that scarcely a month of the year is without showers or rain; 
whereas on the shores of Murcia the air is so dry that, according to Mr. 
Willkam, a year or even two pass without persistent rain—a fact which 
in Spain has obtained for this part of the kingdom the flattering surname 
of “ El reine serenissimo,” whilst the mountains of Cabo di Gata are styled 
‘“‘ Montagnes di sol y ayra.” There is consequently no doubt that the 
true cause which almost excludes from the shores of Asia Minor the date- 
tree is the great humidity of the air. Similar reasons are most probably to 
be accounted for by the extreme rarity in Asia Minor of the Agave Ameri- 
cana (vulgarly and incorrectly called Adoes), and the Cactus opuntia 
(prickly pear), which both, under almost the same latitude, are very 
common in Spain, Italy, Sicily, and Greece, where the prickly pear serves 
for the construction of hedges—a most useful practice very much 
employed in all warm countries of the East (Syria, Egypt, &c.), and 
which certainly;would equally have been adopted in Asia Minor if the 
culture of the plant suited the climate. 

The few examples I have quoted are sufficient to convey some idea of 
the immense variety of conditions of animal and vegetable life in the 
Anatolian peninsula. This reason explains the extraordinary richness of 
its vegetation—a richness which is perhaps without parallel, as I hope 
to be able to prove when I shall have published the complete flora of these 
miraculous countries. At present I cannot further expatiate upon this 
subject, though it would be perhaps of some interest to you to know that 
my flora of Asia Minor, Armenia, and the Greek Archipelago contains 
about 7000 species, a number which is superior to the whole amount of 
the vegetable kingdom known by the great Linnzus (whose Species Plan- 
tarum contains about 6000 species), and not very much under the number 
which represents the whole amount of the European flora, including even 
Greece and Turkey in Europe, or 9000 species. Now, if we compare 
separately several countries of Europe and of America, of almost the 
same extent as that of the space included in my flura, we are struck with 
the overwhelming superiority of Asia Minor. Germany, including the 
French province of Alsace and the whole of Switzerland, contains, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kaeh, 2840 species; the United States of America, accord- 
ing to Mr. Beck, 2125; France, including Corsica, according to Mr. Duby, 
3614; and the immense Russian empire, including Siberia, and about two 
hundred times as large as Asia Minor, no more than 6366 species, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ledebour. 

When we consider the matchless favour with which Providence has 
concentrated all her gifts in a single country, uniting the most ancient 
annals of history, the most splendid records of glory, civilisation, liberty, 
and science, and the most various conditions of human life, we un- 
willingly shudder at the idea that the country which the Almighty 
Creator seems to have destined to represent the masterpiece of his works 
should be chosen to become a monument of desolation, oppression, and 
barbarity. The melancholy feeling which is suggested by this considera- 
tion assumes so much more intensity, as recent events have proved the 
perfect uselessness of all the exertions which have been made to open to 
this unfortunate country a more consolatory prospect. If the last cru- 
sade carried on in the name of civilisation did not get the expected 
result—if the most solemn promises of the oppressor did not profit the 
oppressed, in spite of all the guarantees which mighty and enlightened 
states gave to the peoples whom they declared to be the object of their 
sympathies—from what new exertions, either of peace or of war, have we to 
expect the fulfilment of the long and fruitless wishes of Christendom and 
humanity? Let us hope, at least, that diplomacy may perhaps get us 
what war was unable to obtain; let us admit that our country, so rich 
in every kind of invention, may at least find out some means to settle 
the inextricable Oriental question. At all events, if the new theory of 
universal suffrage, which seems to be rather in favour on the Continent, 
and which, for my part, I consider as a doubtful and dangerous ally of 
liberty and order, is ever applied to the Christian population of Turkey, 
the result of the voting will certainly not be favourable to the imperial 
heir of the Prophet. 








ARCHAOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


ISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT MOAT.—The Manchester Examiner 
and Times says: “During the excavations which are now being 
made for the foundation of the new Midland Hotel in Wellington-street, 
Leeds, the workmen the other day came upon part of the old moat which 
formerly surrounded Leeds Castle. This wasin the shape of a large ditch, 
at the south-western corner of the site, about eighteen feet below the 
level of Wellington-street, and also below the level of the bed of the 
adjoining river, the Aire. This ditch has undoubtedly skirted that part 
of Leeds now known as Quebec and Boar Lane, for a few years ago a 
continuation of the moat was found by some workmen whilst digging for 
the foundations of Messrs. Kendell and Co.’s upholsterers’ place, West 
Bar, a site some fifty yards east of that now discovered. Leeds old castle 
stood near the site of the building now known as the Scarbro’ Hotel, its 
grounds undoubtedly stretching down to the river, and was in the four- 
teenth century under the charge of the celebrated William of Wykeham 
who was alao surveyor and keeper of the castles of Windsor, Dover, and 
Hadleigh.” 








Tue Eciirse or THE Sun.—The screw steamship Himalaya, Captain 
Seccombe, left Plymouth Sound on Saturday morning with the Astro- 
nomer Royal and party. Professor Airey's staff consists of about sixty 
persons; on arriving at Bilboa he will take the chief portion a distance 
of 160 miles, to secure a clear atmosphere and a cloudless sky. The rest 
will proceed to Santander. The eclipse will take place on Wednesday, 
the 18th. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ 


Aud Crade Register. 





SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLERS’ RecorD are charged 3s. 6d. each it 
not exceeding 50 words in length. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS’ 

ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, a YOUNG MAN, well 

acquainted with the various branches of the above business.— 
Apply to Mr. HILLYER, 7, Manchester-terrace, Kilburn. 


v | 10 STATIONERS’ and BOOKSELLERS’ 

ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, a young man, as SHOP- 
MAN. One having a knowledge of the printing would be 
referred. Out-door.—Apply, stating salary and references, to 
Mr. W. SHELDRAKE, Market-house, Aldershot. 


ITHO. PRINTER.—WANTED, a Litho- 
graphic Printer, and to canvas for printing: one who 
knows letter-press preferred ; any young man just out of his 
so 9 rama “A, B.,” care of Mr. Simpson, Bookseller, 
righton. 


’ | ‘YO BOOKBINDERS.—WANTED, imme- 

diately, a good WORKMAN, to forward and finish; he 
must also understand machine-ruling. Situation a permanent 
one to a steady industrious man.—Apply, by letter prepaid, to 
Mr. T. CHAPMAN BROWNE, Bible and Crown, Leicester. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


-& of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each 
if not exceeding 30 words in length. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 

WANTED, a SITUATION, by a young man, who tho- 
roughly understands his business. Has been eight years in a 
West-end house. Would undertake the management of a 
business.—"S. J.,"" 66, Connaught-terrace, W. 


PRINTER’S READER, a young man, of 

considerable practical experience, is open to an EN- 
GAGEMENT.—Address “G. B. C.,” 7, Little Winchester- 
street, London-waill, E.C. 


T° MASTER PRINTERS.—A Situation 

WANTED, by a steady young man, practically ac- 
quainted with jobbing. Town or country. Good reterences. 
—Address “A. Z.,” 2, Essex-street, Cambridge-road, Mile- 


en 
To PRINTERS, Stationers, and Account- 
Book Manufacturers.—A TRAVELLER, having a con- 
nection, would be happy to treat with some house.—* B. C.,” 
60, Queen's-road, Norland-square, Notting-hill, W. 
TPO PRINTERS, Publishers, Railway Com- 
panies, &.—WANTED, by a _ Practical Printer, 
thoroughly understanding general work and stereotype-plate 
repairing, constant EMPLOYMENT. At Messrs. Wertheimer 
and Co.'s 20 years.—Address ** Y. Z.,"" No.7, Hanover-street, 
Long-acre, W.C. 


, « _ 
T° STEAM MACHINE PRINTERS.— 
WANTED, by a steady young man a permanent 
SITUATION in a machine room. Can have 15 years good 
character from his present employer. Satisfactory reasons 
for his leaving can be given. Address, “A. B.,"’ 28, Barnett- 
street, Turner-street, Commercial-road, E. 


O STATIONERS and ESTATE 
AGENTS.—A highly respectable person, of 30 years’ 
experience, in valuations, getting up, particularising, and 
conducting sales, having just left the management of a West- 
end office, is desirous of entering into a similar occupation, 
The highest testimonials as to ability and confidence can be 
iven. Direct, “E.8.," Belmont “House, Caroline-place, 
averstock-road. 


= ypDIa r r 
STATIONER’S ASSISTANT, of about 
twelve years’ experience in the paper trade, with which 
he is fully conversant, would be happy to meet with a firm in 
need of his services. Has travelled in the country two years. 
Could be disengaged on reasonable notice. Good references,— 
Apply to“ A. B. C.,” Mr. Hill's, Stationer, Gray’s-inn-road, 


O PRINTERS and STEREOTYPERS. 


A man, fully competent to undertake both branches of 
stereotyping by Manning’s patent igen wishes for a 
SITUATION in London. He served his apprenticeship with 
the patentee. Specimens can be shown, and satisfactory 
references given.—Address“ Y. Z.," 23, Bennett-street, Stam- 
ford-street, Blackfriars-road, 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
OOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, 


WANTED to PURCHASE, a small remunerative 
BUSINESS, in London or the country. Apply to Mr. JoHn 
B. KEENE, Booksellers’, Printers’, and Stationers’, Business 
Transfer Agent, Partnership Negotiator, and Stock Valuer, 
1, Scott’s-yard, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. N.B. No charge 
made for advice or assistance unless business completed. 


TATIONER’S and BOOKSELLER’S 

BUSINESS, in one of the most improving towns in 

England to be DISPOSED OF. For particulars apply to 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and Co., 85, West Smithfield. 



























































OF, the BUSINESS of a MANUFACTURING STA- 
TIONER, ina good position in the city, with an old-established 


sm | 
O STATIONERS.—To be DISPOSED | 














FANCY STATIONER’S and BERLIN 

WOOL BUSINESS at Brighton. Plate-glass front, 
fixtures, business, and part of the furniture, 1l0/. Kent let 
off.—Apply to Mr. MILLs, 36, Newington-causeway. 


O PRINTERS and others.—An old- 
established PRINTING BUSINESS to be DISPOSED 

OF (in consequence of the death of the proprietor), in the 
best part of Liverpool. Has a good connection, and every 
facility for increasing the same. 7, Elizabeth-street, Pem- 
broke-place, Liverpool. 


vw nT al 
XO PRINTERS and others.—To be DIS- 
POSED OF, by Private Contract, the BUSINESS and 
PLANT of an old established and extensive JOBBING 
PRINTING OFFICE, situate at the east end of London. The 
stock is most complete, with steam engine and machinery, so 
that the book trade could be added ata trifling outlay. The 
premises are very convenient, and held on most advantageous 
terms. Purchase money about 1500/., a portion of which can 
remain on security. Ora partmership can be arranged. For 
particulars apply to W. LEwis and Son, printers’ appraisers 
and auctioneers, 21, Finch-lane, Cornhill 


MISCELLANEOUS. : 
MESSRS. FIGGINS hasten to inform their 


friends that the most valuable part of their plant in the 
old foundry is not in the least injured by the fire. The 
BUSLNESS will PROCEED as USUAL, but they may have 
occasionally to seek the kind indulgence of their friends until 
the matrices, in use on the night o1 the fire are restored. 




















‘ ‘ ‘ al e 

lO PRINTERS.—For SALE, a high-class 

four-feeder vertical MACHINE, by Applegatu, London 
—takes a sheet 46 by 36; a ditto horizontal four-teeder, by 
Dryden—takes a sheet the largest size printed; a two-feeder, 
by Napier, perfecting—takes tie largest size; a double demy, 
by Dryden; a ditto, by Napier; numerous platteus and single 
cylinders; also steam engines and boilers, Various sizes.—W. 
CLUNES and Co., 37, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C., printers’ 
agents and dealers in machinery. 








rPHE publications of the week include few 
books of mark. Mr. Prichard’s Mutinies 
in Rajpootana, a new novel by Sir A. H. Elton, 
and a new contribution by Mr. P. A. Smith to 
the educational literature of the Bar are among 
the more noticeable publications of the week, 
to which may be added a new edition of Dr. 
Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation. In the 
way of announcements there is little to record 
beyond a promised collection of the late Mr. 
Henry Drummend’s speeches and miscellaneous 
writings, to be edited by Lord Lovaine, M.P. 

The following is our usual weekly list of new 
publications : 

By the Messrs. Butterworth—Mr. P. A. 
Smith’s; History of Education for the English 
Bar. 

By Messrs. Hurst and Blackett.—Bond and 
Free, by the Author of * Caste.” 

By Mr. H. Lea.—Tallis’s Topographical 
Dictionary of England and Wales. 

By Messrs, Sampson Low and Son.—Jacob 
Abbott’s History of Genghis Khan. 

By Messrs. Macmillan and Co.—The Rev. 
J. L. Davies’s Work of Christ: sermons 
preached at Christ Church, Marylebone. Dr. 
Sloman’s Claims of Leibnitz to the Invention 
of the Differential Calculus. Dr. Vaughan’s 
Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. 

By the Messrs. Masters.—Rev. J. Baines’s 
Twenty Sermons preached in St. John’s Chapel, 
Haverstock Hill. The Rev. J. H. B. Moun- 
tain’s Sermons for the Seasons. 

By Mr. T. C. Newby.—Mrs. Agar’s From 
Eve till Morn in Europe. Married or Not 
Married, a novel, by Augusta Huntingdon. 

By Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker.—Footprints 
on the Sands of ‘time. Biographies for young 
people. 

By Messrs. J. W. Parker and Sons.—Mr. 
I. 'T..Prichard’s Mutinies in Rajpootana. 

By the Messrs. Rivington—The Rev. J. W. 
Water’s Sea-Board and the Down; or, My 
Country Parish in the South. 

By Messrs. Robson and Henry.—Lieutenant 
John Blackmore’s London by Moonlight Mis- 


wholesale connection. Profits large, and to be purchased | sion; an account of Midnight Cruises in the 
under very advantageous circumstances, 7001. requi — 
: ‘oot required. | streets of London. 


Address “J. B. H.,” 35, Ludgate-street. 


STATIONERY and FANCY BUSINESS 
~ for DISPOSAL in a leading thoroughfare. Has been 
established some years, and is capable of being considerably 
increased. Satisfactory reasons given for the owner's dis- 
posing of it. Coming-in for stock, fixtures, and goodwill, 
about 1507. For further particulars apply at No. 23, Coles- 
terrace, Barnsbury-road, Islington. 





By Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co.— 


| Italian Lyrics and other Poems, 


RECORD 


By Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.—Sir 
A. H. Elton’s Herbert Chauncey. 

By Mr. E. Stamford.—The Rev, E. Ven- 
ables’ Guide to the Isle of Wight. 

By Mr. Charles Westerton.—Mrs. Le Fann’s 
Life of the Rev. C. E. H. Orpen. 

Among new editions, we note the following : 
A 2nd of the Rev. G. Arden’s Breviates 
from Holy Scriptures for use by the Bed of 
Sickness (J. H. and J. Parker), a 6th of Mr. 
W. Gilbart’s Logicfor the Million (Longmans), 
a 2nd of Macqueen’s Practical Treatise on 
the Law of Marriage, &c. (W. Maxwell), the 
Rev. Henry Melvili’s Persuasivesto a Christian 
Life, from his Lothbury Lectures (J. F. Shaw 
and Co.), a 4th of Miriam May, a Romance 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.), and a 2nd of the 
Rev. J. Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation 
(W. Blackwood and Sons). 











BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


(Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appear in this department of the 
S0UKSELLERS’ KECORD AND ‘RADE CIRCULAR Will oblige by 
torwaruing them (if possible, not later than ‘lhursday) to 
the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.] 


THE NEXT NuMBER, the third, of Messrs Groom- 
bridge and Sons’ * Magnet Stories,” for young people, 
will be * Havering Hall,” by G. C. Sargent. 

Tue Conquest oF Mexico AND PrERu by Cortes 
and Pizarro, is being prepared for publication by Mr. 
James Blackwood. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HEYLIN will publish shortly a 
cheap edition of Dr. Stevens's “ Histury of Methodism 
from its Urigin to the Death of Wesley.” 

THE Messrs. BLackwcop are just publishing 
the late Sir William Hamilton’s long-expected 
lectures on metapbysics, edited by Mansel and 
Veitch. 

A sEconp Epirion, revised and enlarged, of Mr. 
Sala’s ** Grand Volunteer Review” will be published 
on Monday. ‘Lhe additions are to include Mr. Sala’s 
account of the recent duings at Wimbledon. 

AMONG WORKS IN PREPARATION by Mr. Bentley 
area ‘History of English Literature, Critical and 
Anecdocical,” aud “ ‘The English Satirists,” from old 
Joseph Hall to George Gordun, Lord Byron. 

Srconp Epitions of Mr. William Bernard M‘Cube’s 
“Florine, Princess of Burgundy,” and * Adelaide, or 
Ft lron Crown,” are in preparation by Mr. James 

uffy. 

ry Manuva of AppLieD CHemistry,” by Pro- 
fessor Anderson, and one of Civil Engineering by 
Protessor Rankine are among the works in prepara- 
tion by Messrs. R. Grittin and Co. 

Mr. JamES BLACKWOOD is preparing for publica- 
tion a complete Practical Guide to her Majesty’s 
Civil Service; containing, unabridged, the examina- 
tion papers tor each department. 

“‘}HE MrEssiAH AND His Kinepom.” A Narrc= 
tive of our Lord’s Life, Sutterings, Death, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension, by a Layman, author of * Life 
of Bishop Ken,” is being prepared for publication by 
Mr Murray. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NORGATE are just 
publishing a new edition, with important additions, 
ot Dr. Donaldson’s * Book of Jastar,” the first ap- 
pearance of which made, as will be remembered, a 
considerable stir in theological circles. 

Mr. James Durry, of Dublin, will publish at the 
beginning of August a new ‘Tale, * The Urange Gir),” 
by Lady Charles ‘lbynne, the authoress of the fiction 
recently published by Mr. Luffy, “ Eleanor Morrison 
or, Home Duties.” eam 

THe WRITER OF THE Essay “ concerning growing 
old,” in Fraser's Magazine tor June, acknowledges 
with thanks the sum of 5/. 4s. 10d., sent by various 
subscribers for the poor woman mentioned in the 
essay. As the sum received is amply sufficient, the 
writer requests that no further donatious may be 
sent. 

WE UNDERSTAND (says the Northern Ensign) that 
| the admirable article on * Electricity and the Electric 
Telegraph,” in the Cornhill Magazine for this month, 

is contributed by a young Caithnessman, who is not 
| unlikely to cut a figure in the scientific world at no 
| distant date. 

Messrs. FuLLerton,’ AND Co., of Edinburgh, 
propose to issue, by subscription, in a series of eight 
volumes, the posthumous works of the Rey. Ralph 








By Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.— | Wardlaw, the late well-known Congregational minis- 


History of the Forest and Chase of Sutton | 
Coldfield. 


ter, of Glasgow, to be edited by his son, the Rev. J. 
S. Wardlaw. 
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Mr. James Durry, of Dublin, announces for the 
middle of August Carleton’s First Romance, being 
“ The Evil Eye, or the Black Spectre,” by the well- 
known author of “Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry.” ; 

“ Lectures Ct'efly on Subjects Relating to the 
Use and Management of Liteiary, Scientific, and 
Mechanic Institutes,” is the interesting title of a work 
about to be published by Messrs. Bosworth and 
Harrison. The aut! ors are Mr. H. Whitehead, M.A., 
Curate of Clapham; T. C. Whitehead, M.A. Incum- 
bent of Gawcott, Bucks, and W. Driver, Superinten- 
dent of the Belvedere Crescent Reformatory, Lambeth. 

Excise ANp Customs’ Duties on Paper.—On 
Monday evening, in the House of Commons, in reply 
to Mr D’Israeli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that he still retained his intent’on to propose an 
equalisation of the Excise and Customs’ duties on 
paper, but would give due notice of the precise time 
on which that measure would be brought before the 
house. Sir J. Tre'awney announced that he should 
oppose every motion for proceeding with a vote of 
supply until the paper dcty question was finally 
settled. 

Mr. Tuomas Erskine May, C.B., Clerk Assistant 
of the House of Commons, and author of an excellent 
work on the Practice of Parliament, has completed a 
“ History of Constitutional and Legislative Progress 
in England, since the Accession of George III.,” 
which will be published in the autumn by the Messrs 
Longman. The principal contents are as follows :— 
General Introduction; Prerogatives and Influence of 
the Crown; the House of Lords and the Peerage; 
the House of Commons, Representation, and the Com- 
monalty ; the Church and other Religious Bodies; 
Influence of Political Parties; the Press, and Liberty 
of Opinion; * Political Agitation ;” Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberty; Liberty of the Subject; Revenue, 
Taxation, and Firancial Policy ; Commercial Legis- 
lation; Monetary Laws; the Criminal Law; Amend- 
ments of the Law, and Aministration of Justice; 
Legislation for the Moral and Social Welfare of the 
People; the Poor; Edacation; Ireland; the Colonies 
and British Possessions Abroad; Slavery and the 
Slave Trade; Public Works, &c. 

Sratistics OF STATIONERY AND PRINTED Books. 
—From the usual monthly return of the Board of 
Trade, which follows, it will be seen that the printed 
book export trade had recovered, in some measure, 
from its former depression, exhibiting in the May 
of the present year an increase of nearly 11,0002. over 
the corresponding month of 1859: 





Month Increas e| Decrease 
ending May 31. upon upon 
Stationery Exported.| ———-_|Previous | previous 




















1859. | 1s60, | Years | year. 
a £ £ £ £ 
Britisk East Indies ...! 15,847 | 12,726 oon eco 
Australia ...........008 sooo} 19,150 | 29,298 eee ose 
Other Countries......... 28,154 | 23,642 rom “an 
| 63,151 | 65,666 2515 
Printed Books ......... 30,447 | 41,311 | 10,864 eve 





Brs_e Reverencinc.—We have received the fol- 
lowing—which explains itself—from Messrs. Dean 
and Son, of Ludgate-hill: ‘ Bible Referencing.—We 
observe in your paper of June 30, page 813, a para- 
graph containing Mr. Knight’s reply to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in answer to 
the chairman's question, “‘ Have any improvements 
in the mode of printing or binding the Bible been 
introduced into Scotland, where the monopoly has 
been abolished, which are not known in England ?” 
in which Mr. Knight says that Scotch Bibles are not 
allowed to be sold in England. This is a mistake on 
his part, as thousands of them can be bought here. 
As to the index G. on the fore edge for Genesis, and 
J. for Job, we have had for some time past our illus- 
trated Bibles (one of which is sent herewith) im- 

ressed in this style. They have to be sent to Scot- 
and to get this done, as Mr. Ferrier, a gentleman in 
one of the principal towns there, has the patent for 
it; so that Mr. Knight is again mistaken in suppos- 
~ Fac in Scotland only you can get an indexed 
ible. 


Parer MARKET oF THE Monru.—Business during 
the past mon-h has progressed on the whole but very 
tamely, several causes having tended to produce dui- 
ness, not the least of which bas been the wet and 
almost winterly character of the weather that pre- 
vailed up to the beginning of July; and although it 
May appear that the paper trade is one that vicissi- 
tudes of weather do not directly affect, still it hinges 
so much upon other businesses that are materially 
affected by seasonable weather, as to share more or 
less with their fluctuation. Another cause of de- 
pression has been the uncertainty existing with re- 
gard to the question of foreign duty. Hence the 
market has been decidedly easier, although there has 
been no giving way in price. Orders have been much 
more freely executed, and supplies more plentiful. 
Country trade has been less animated than town. 
Export trade shows retrogression in two of its prin- 
cipal channels, but the great increase in the Australian 
shipments brings the total amount up to the usual 
average, and a trifle beyond.—The Stationer for 
July 10. 








WE PRINT THE FOLLOWING CURIOUS STATEMENT 
as it has been communicated to us by a respectable 
correspondent, but without vouching for its authen- 
ticity:—“ An invalid merchant of great wealth, 
belonging to the Wesleyan persuasion, has been so 
much pleased with two characters in ‘ Farquhar 
Frankheart’’—old Grace Parker and Mr. Dixon— 
that he has bequeathed 2000/. to be divided equally 
amongst ten of the oldest women in connexion, and 
ten of the oldest local preachers, in his native county. 
Would that many such results followed tale read- 
ing!” 

Sanne. James Nisper and Co, make a liberal 
offer with respect to their recently-published ‘‘Con- 
ference on Missions held in 1860, at Liverpool: in- 
cluding the Papers read and the Conclusions reached. 
Edited by the Secretaries to the Conference.” They 
announce that they will be happy to receive the names 
of public institutions and libraries for which free 
copies are wanted. The only condition annexed to 
this proposal is, that “‘an address must be given to 
which applicants desire the copies to be sent in 
London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, or Dublin.” 

Tue LITERATURE OF GENEALOGY seems not only to 
be diligently cultivated in these matter-of-fact days, 
but to command a more general audience than might 
be expected. We chronicled, but a few months ago, 
the appropriate publicatioa by Mr. John Bowyer 
Nichols, of a work with a quaintly significant title, 
“The Noble and Gentle Men of England ; or, Notes 
touching the Arms and Descent of the Ancient 
Knightly and Gentle Houses of England, arranged 
in their respective Coanties. Attempted by Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, Esq., M.A., one of the Knights of the 
Shire for the County of Warwick,” and whose 
ancestors held high rank in England before the 
Conquest. Although the work is one purely of detail, 
and has few literary pretensions, it has already 
reached a second edition. 

KELy v. BarLey.—On Wednesday, before Vice- 
Chancellor Sir J. Stuart, Mr. Bacon (with whom was 
Mr. Tripp) moved for an injunction to restrain the 
defendant, who carried on business at Preston, from 
printing, publishing, and selling a work called ‘* The 
History, Topography, and Directory of Worcester- 
shire,” on the alleged ground that it was a copy and 
piracy of the plaintiff's work called “ The Post-office 
Directory of Birmingham, with Warwickshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Staffordshire.” Mr. C. Hall, for the 
defendant, asked that the motion might stand over, in 
order to give the defendant an opportunity of reply- 
ing to the plaintiff’s affidavits. The Vice-Chancellor 
accordingly directed the motion to stand over until 
the next seal, the defendant undertaking in the mean- 
time not to sell the work complained of. 

Messrs. BoswortH AND HAkRISON are preparing 
for publication a work which cannot fail to possess 
an interest of itsown. It is the ‘‘ Speeches in Parlia- 
ment and Miscellaneous Writings of the late Henry 
Drummond, Esq.” Those of our readers who have 
been in the habit of perusing Parliamentary debates 
know the raciness and point (whatever might be their 
faults) of the senatorial ¢eliverances of the late 
eccentric M.P. for West Surrey, and will not be sorry 
to learn that they are to have a permanent existence. 
If the collection of Mr. Drummond’s miscellaneous 
writings be made with anything like completeness, it 
cannot fail to be an extraordinary one. Mr. Drum- 
mond bad written and published for many years on 
every conceivable subject, from the poor man’s beer 
up to the ebstruser points of theology, and in a style 
in many respects remarkable. The collection is to be 
edited by Lord Lovaine, the Conservative member for 
North Northumberland, and who married a daughter 
of the late Mr. Drummond. 

RuLes OF THE Printina TRADE.—At the begin- 
ning of the week, at the Sheriff’s Court, a case was 
tried before the deputy-judge, in which a compositor 
named Grey sought to recover 3/. 6s., one fortnight’s 
wages, in lieu of notice from his employer, Mr. 
Haverson. The plaintiff based his claim on the re- 
cognised rules of the printing trade, by which 
masters and men are equally bound. Witnesses were 
called, and among them the secretary of the London 
Society of Compositors, who said that the plaintiff 
was clearly entitled to the customary notice. For 
the defence it was urged that the plaintiff had been 
sent for from the society’s house to finish a particular 
job, and that therefore the usual rules of the trade 
did not apply. The judge decided that by the rules 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover wages in lieu of 
notice, but, under the circumstances of this case, only 
one week would be allowed. Verdict was then given 
for plaintiff, for 33s. and costs. 

Mr. Jomn Mason promises at the end of the 
month a contribution of some importance to the bio- 
graphy of Wesleyan Methodism. It is a new life of 
the Rev. Thomas Coke, D.C.L., by the Rev. J. W. 
Etheridge, M.A., Doctor in Philosophy. Dr. Coke, 
a native of Wales, educated at Jesus College, Oxford, 
was appointed in 1780 superintendent of the London 
district. In 1784 he visited America, and made 
altogether nine voyages to the United States and the 
West Indies for missionary purposes. In December, 
1813, he sailed for Ceylon with six preachers, and 
was found dead in his cabin on the 3rd of May, 1814. 
Besides some extracts from his Journal, Dr. Coke 
published in 1792 (in conjunction with Henry Moore) 
a Life of John Wesley, but his principal work was a 











Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, pub- 
lished in 1803. In the preparation of the new life of 
this Methodist notability, Mr. Etheridge has had 
access to a considerable amount of documentary and 
other sources of information, unattainable by or 
unknown to the former biographers of Dr. Coke. 
From A DEscrRIPTION OF THE EsTaBLISHMENT OF 
THE Messrs. Hrrcncock, the eminent drapers of 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, in Lilwall’s Mercantile Cir- 
cular for July, we extract the following passage 
relative to the library, &c., provided for the solace 
and instruction of the numerous employés. It is, we 
are told, “a large room, measuring about 60 feet long 
by 40 wide, will seat 200 persons, and is well lighted 
by windows looking into Paternoster-row ; the books 
are arranged in cases around the room ; over them are 
busts of Shakespeare and Milton, Bacon and Newton, 
Locke and ‘Sam’ Johnson, Scott and Byron, while 
here and there are interspersed portraits of eminent 
divines, such as the Rev. John Fletcher, the Rev. W. 
Wilkinson, &c. The organ on the right hand and its 
use we shall refer to hereafter. On looking over the 
books we notice Hallam, Macaulay, and other his- 
torians, the productions of most of our eminent poets, 
whilst America is represented by Longfellow. Stand- 
ard works of fiction—of descriptive writings, such 
as voyages and travels, there is a whole host—in fact 
almost every publication of renown treating upon the 
Holy Land—the latter and religious literature seems 
to us to preponderate. The number of books is 1500. 
The reviews are represented by the British, Edin- 
burgh, and Eclectic. The magazines include Black- 
wood, Evangelical, Cornhill, Art Journal, Chambers’, 
All the Year Round, Christian Spectator, Christian 
Treasury, Leisure Hour, and Sunday at Home. The 
whole is under the management of a committee, com- 
posed of the usual officers, who are aided by four 
youths, ore of whom is always in the library during 
the evening. The money required for the purchase 
of these publications, and for a constant supply of 
new books, is produced by each young man in the 
house paying a quarterly subscription of 2s. 6d., and 
every fresh employée, after he has been a resident for 
a month, paying an entrance fee of 2s. 6d., which 
collectively yields on income of 45/. a year.” 


AMERICA.—Lapy Critics or THE “ LEAVES 
or Grass.”—The New York Saturday Press, the great 
champion of the merits of Walt Whitman’s ** Leaves 
of Grass,” prints criticisms by two ladies on that 
singular work written from very different points of 
view. “Mrs. Juliette H. Beach,” who dates from 
“ Albion, N.Y.,” is disgusted, very naturally, with 
Mr. Whitman’s amatory poetry, and declaims against 
him in the following high-flown fashion: ‘ Walt 
Whitman has done his work. He has shown to the 
world that one may have the form and presence of a 
man, may possess an intellect whose scope and power 
entitle him to high place among the gifted ones of 
earth, and yet in those finer qualities which most 
intimately connect man with higher intelligences be 
utterly wanting, and at the poor level of ‘ the beasts 
that perish.’ He has done this, and the world has 
now no further need of him. It accepts the revolt- 
ing lesson, as it must, but it does not need the teacher 
longer. If Walt has left within him any charity, 
will he not now rid the taught and disgusted worla 
of himself,? Not by poison, or the rope, or pistol, 
or by any of the common modes of suicide, because 
some full man, to whom life has become a grievous 
burden, may at a later day be compelled to choose 
between death by the same means and a hateful life, 
and with the pride of noble manhood turn shudder- 
ing to live on, rather than admit so much of oneness as 
would be implied by going to death as did Walt 
Whitman. But let him search the coast of his island 
home until he finds some cove where the waves 
are accustomed to cast up the carrion committed to 
them, and where their bloated bodies ride lazily 
upon the waters which humanity never disturbs, and 
casting himself therein, find at last the com- 
panionship for which, in death as in life, he is best 
fitted. Let him do this act o7 reparation, and the 
world may kindly extend to him the charity of forget- 
fulness—the highest boon it now can bestow.” ‘ Mrs. 
Mary A. Chilton,” again, who “ hails” from “ Islip, 
Long Island,” talks rapturously of ‘‘the simple 
grandeur of ” Mr. Whitman’s * expressed soul,” con- 
siders what Mrs. Beach deems pruriency merely “ the 
equipoise of mature life, the wisdom gained by expe- 
rience, informing bis mind and dictating his words. 
In childhood,” continues this ‘‘ emancipated woman,” 
‘there is no blush of shame at sight of a nude form, 
and the serene wisdom of maturity covers this inno- 
cence with a halo of glory, by recognising the divinity 
of humanity, and perceiving the unity of all the func- 
tions of the human body, and the inevitable tendency 
to harmonic adjustment and adaptation. As all of 
nature’s forms are evolved from the same God-origin 
or substance, though there may be difference of rank, 
there can be no difference in essence; and those func- 
tions which have been deemed the most brutal and 
degrading will be found to be first in rank when 
nature’s hierarchy shall be established and observed,” 
&e. &e. Ke. 

Tue ‘ATLANTIC Montuiy” on INTERNATIONAL 
Corrricut.—lIn our editorial column will be found 
some remarks on the increase of import duty on 
English books which forms one of the items in the 
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New Tariff Bill, recently passed by the House of Re- 
presentatives at Washington, The July number of 
the Atlantic Monthly, published by one of the first 
houses in the States, Messrs. Ticknor, Fields, and Co., 
of Boston, and now edited by one of the first of 
American Jittérateurs, contains an excellent article on 
the subject, written from the American point of view, 
and from which we shall give some extracts. ‘ The 
new Bill,” says the writer in the Aé/antic, ‘* proposes 
to substitute for the old duty of eight per cent. ad 
valorem a new one of fifteen cents the pound weight. 
Could we suspect a Committee of Members of Con- 
gress of a joke appreciable by mere members of the 
human family, could we suppose them in a thought- 
less moment to have carried into legislation a 
mildened modicum of that metaphorical language 
which forms the staple of debate, we should make no 
remonstrance. We recognise the severe justice of an 
ideal avoirdupois in literary criticism. We remember 
the unconscious sarcasm of the Atlantic Telegraph, 
as it sank heart-broken under the strain of conveying 
the answer of the Heavy Father of our political stage 
to the graceful ‘ good-morning’ of Victoria. The 
enthusiastic member of the Academy of Lagado, who 
had spent eight years in a vain attempt to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers, might have found profit- 
able employment in smelting the lead even from light 
literature, not to speak of richer deposits. Under an 
Act thus dubiously worded, and in a country which 
makes Bancroft a collector of the customs and Haw- 
thorne a weigher and gauger, the works of an Alison 
and a Tupper would be put beyond the reach of all 
but the immensely rich. The man of moderate 
means would be deprived of the exhaustless misin- 
formation of the Scottish Baronet, who has so com- 
pletely disproved the old charge against his country- 
men of possessing an ingenium perfervidum (which 
Dr. Johnson would have translated by brimstone 
temperament), and of the don’t-fail-to-spread-your- 
umbrella-when- it-rains-or-you’ll-spoil-your-hat wis- 
dom of the English Commoner, who seems to have 
named his chief work in a moment of abnormal 
inspiration, since it has become proverbial as the 
severest test of human philosophy.” After some 
more remarks in the same strain, the writer proceeds 
to ohserve more gravely: ‘‘ However it may be with 
iron, wool, and manufactured cotton, itis clear that a 
duty on books is not protective of American litera- 
ture, but simply a tax on American scholarship and 
refinement. ‘The imperfectness of our public libraries 
compels every student to depend more or less upon 
his own private collection of books; and it is a fact 
of some significance that, with the single exception 
of Hildreth, all our}prominent historians, Sparks, 
Irving, Bancroft, Prescott, Ticknor, Motley, and 
Palfrey, have been men of independent fortune. If 
anything should be free of duty, it should seem to be 
the material of thought.” Then comes an animated 
appeal for a system of international copyright, as 
beneficial to American publishers and authors: “If 
Congress be really desirous of doing something for 
the benefit of American authors, it would come nearer 
the mark, if it directed its attention to the estab- 
lishment on equitable grounds of some system 
of International Copyright. A  well-considered 
enactment to this end would, we are convinced, 
be quite as advantageous to the manufacturers 
as to the producers of books. We believe that a 
majority of the large publishing houses of the coun- 
try have been gradually convinced of the inconveni- 
ences of the present want of system. Many of them 
have found it profitable to enter into an agreement 
with popular English authors for the paymert of 
copyright, and works thus reprinted cost the buyer no 
more than under the privateering policy. But, with- 
out some definite establishment of legal rights and 
remedies, the publisher is at the mercy of a dis- 
honourable, sometimes of a vindictive competition, 
and must run the risk of having the market flooded 
within a week with a cheaper and inferior edition, 
reprinted from the sheets of his own which had been 
honourably paid for. We do not pretend to argue the 
question of literary property, the principle of it being 
admitted in the fact that we have any copyright laws 
atall. Our wish is to show that, in the present 
absence of settled law, the honest publisher is sub- 
jected to risks from the resultant evils of which the 
whole reading community suffers. The publisher, to 
protect himself, is forced to make his reprint as 
cheaply as possible, and to hurry it through the press 
with the disregard of accuracy inseparable from hasty 
publication,—while the reader is put in possession of 
a book destructive of eyesight, crowded with blun- 
ders, and unsightly in appearance. Maps and plates 
are omitted, or copied so carelessly as to be worse 
than useless; and whoever needs the book for study 
or reference must still buy the original edition, made 
more costly because imported in single copies, and 
because taxed for the protection of a state of things 
discreditable in every way, and not only so, but hos- 
tile to the true interests of both publishers and public.” 
In the following passage the reader will recognise 
views which haveoften been urged in our owncolumns: 
“The necessity of some kind of equitable arrangement 
was so strongly felt by American publishers, that a 
kind of unwritten law gradually established itself 
among them. It was tacitly understood that, when 
a publisher had paid an English author for advance 
sheets, no rival American edition should be published, 


But it already appears too plainly that an arrange- 
ment with no guaranty but a private sense of honour 
is liable to constant infringement for the gratification 
of personal enmity, or in the hope of immediate profit. 
The rewards of uprightness and honourable dealing 
are slow in coming, while those of unscrupulous greed 
are immediate, even though dirty. Under existing 
circumstances, free trade and fair play exist only in 
appearance ; for the extraordinary claim has been set 
up that an American bookseller has an exclusive right 
to all the future works of an English author any one 
of whose former productions he has reprinted, whether 
with or without paying for it; co that, however will- 
ing another publisher may be to give the author a 
fair price for his book, or however desirous the 
latter may be to conclude such a bargain, it is 
practically impossible, so long as privateering 
is tolerated in the trade.” The injustice done to 
American authors is thus strongly and ably put: 
“We do not claim any protection of American 
authorship from foreign competition, but we cannot 
but think it unfair that British authorship should be 
protected (as it now practically is) at the cost of our 
own, and for the benefit of such publishers as are 
willing to convey an English book without paying for 
it. The reprint of a second-rate work by an English 
author has not only the advantage of a stolen cheap- 
ness over a first-rate one on the same subject by an 
American, but may even be the means of suppressing 
it altogether. The intellectual position of an 
American is so favourable for the treatment of 
European history as to overbalance in some instances 
the disadvantages arising from want of access to 
original documents; yet an American author whose 
work was yet in manuscript could not possibly com- 
pete with an English rival, even of far inferior ability, 
who had already published. If, within the last few 
years, a tolerably popular history of France had been 
published in England, and cheaply reprinted here (as 
it surely would have been), we doubt whether Mr. 
Godwin would have undertaken his laborious and 
elaborate work,—or, if he had, whether he would 
have readily found a bookseller bold enough to pay 
an adequate price for the copyright. And it is to be 
remembered than an American publisher gives this 





preference to an English over an American book 
simply because he can getit for nothing, by defraud- 
ing its author of the just reward of his industry or 
| genius. That an author loses his equitable claim to 
| copyright for the simple reason that by publication 
he has put himself in our power, is an argument fit 
to be used only by one who would make use of a 
private letter that had accidentally come into his 
possession to the damage of the writer.” And again: 
‘* The editions of American books republished in Eng- 
land are already numbered by thousands. With the 
growth of the English colonies the value to an Ame- 
rican author of an English copyright is daily 
increasing. Indeed, it is a matter of consideration 
for our publishers, whether Canada may not before 
long retaliate upon them, and by cheaper reprints 
become as troublesome to them as Belgium once was 
to France.” We give the peroration of this excellent 
and interesting article, the appearance of which in 
such an organ as the Atlantic Monthly is a cheering 
sign of the times: ‘It is not creditable that America 
should be the last of civilised nations to acknowledge 
the justice of an author’s claim toa share in the 
profits of a commercial value which he has absolutely 
created. England is more liberal to our authors than 
we to hers, but it is only under certain strictly limited 
contingencies that an American can acquire copy- 
right there. Were all our booksellers as scrupulous 
as the few honourably exceptional ones among them 
now are, there would be no need of legislative regu- 
lation; but, in the present condition of things, he 
who undertakes to reprint an English book which he 
has honestly paid for is at the mercy of whoever can 
get credit for poor paper and worse printing. There 
is no reason why a distinction should be made between 
copyright and patent-right; but, if our legislators 
refuse to admit any abstract right in the matter, they 
might at least go so far as to conclude an interna- 
tional arrangement by which a publisher in either 
country who was willing to pay for the right of pub- 
lication should be protected in its exercise. No just 
objection could be made to a plan of this kind, which, 
if not so honest as a general international law of 
copyright, would be protitable to our publishers, and 
to such of our authors at least as had acquired any 
foreign reputation.” =§ = 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF New PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
AMERICAN PREss. 
By William S. and Alfred Martien. 
Harry Birkett: the Story of a Man Who Helped 
Himself. 
Margaret Penrose; or, Scenes in the Life of a Sunday- 
School Teacher. 

The Tenderness of Jesus. 

Qvestions about a Young Man’s Safety. 

The Angel’s Message, by the author of ‘ The Peep of 

» © 


Day. 
Harry’s Mistakes, and Where they Led Him. 
By J. E. Tilton and Co. 
May Coverly, the Young Dressmaker. 
By Derby and Jackson. 





Louie’s Last Term at St. Mary’s. 


Tue FoLLow1nG Is our List or New AMERICAN 
Pus.ications, for the week ending Tuesday, 
June 26. 

ADELMAR, the Templar: a Tale of the Crusades. By Abbé 
H***, Kelly, Hedian, and Piet 

AsHTron—The Diseases, Injuries, and Malformations of the 
Rectum and Anus. By T. J. Ashton, Surgeon of the Blen- 
heim Dispensary, &c. &c. From the third and enlarged 
London edition. Blanchard and Lea. 2 dols 

3EAUTIES of the Sanctuary. From the French of Hubert 
Lebon. Kelly, Hedian, and Piet 

Curtovs (The) Eyes. American Sunday School Union 

CocHran—The Revelation of St. John its Own Luterpreter. 
by John Cochran. D. Appleton and Co. 1 dol 

Hazet—The Rebel and the Rover. By Harry Hazel. T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers 

HoRTENSE ; or Pride Corrected. Translated from the French, 
Kelly, Hedian, and Piet 

Krenrick—The Pentateuch. Translated from the Vulgate, a 
revised edition of the Douay Version. With Notes. By F. P. 
Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. Kelly, Hedian, and Piet 

Nicno_ts—Father Larkin’s Mission in Jonesville: a Tale of 
oe Times. By T. L. Nichols, M.D, Kelly, Hedian, and 
jet. 

REYNO.ps—Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots: an Historical 
Romance. By George W. M. Reynolds. ‘. L. Peterson and 
Brothers 

Suepp—The Confessions of Augustine. Edited by Rev. W. T. 
Shedd, D.D., Professor of Church History at Andover. 
Warren F. Draper 

Souvestre—lIsle of the Dead: a Tale of the Yellow Fever. 
From the French of Emile Souvestre. Kelly, Hedian, and 


Piet 

Tuompson—Morning Hours in Patmos. By A.C. Thompson, 
at&thor of * The Better Land.” Gould and Lincoln 

Topp—The Young Farmer’s Manual. By 8S. Edwards Todd. 
Cc. M. Saxton, Barker, and Co 

WatsHe—A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Lungs. 
By W. IL. Walshe, M.D., Fellow of the Koyal College of 


Physicians, &c., &c. A new American from the third 
English edition. 2dcls. 25cents, Blanchard end Lea 
SSS eee 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


(Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for{gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their tull name and address.) 





By Thomas Millard, 70, Newgate-street. 

Leigh Hunt’s Christianism. 

Peter Pindar. 

Hammond's Poems, 1725. 

Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy. 

| Bewick’s Birds. Original Edition. 

| Blain’s Rural Sports. 

Rochester's Poems. 

| By John Camden Hotten, 151, Piccadilly, W. 

| Old Newspapers before 1800, in numbers or bound. 

| Old Tracts relating to Topography, or connected 

with the English or Welsh Counties. 

| Appeal Cases and Private Acts of Parliament. 

New Whig Guide. 

Books of Epigrams. 

Joe Miller’s Jests. Any old editions. 

Black Caps and Red Gowns. A satirical pamphlet 
published at Oxford. 

Somerset House Gazette. By Pyne the Artist. 
Small 4to. 

Secret Memoirs of Monmouthshire. By Rogers. 

Any old books about Wales or printed in Wales. 

Percy Society’s Publications: 

No. 11. Political Ballads of the Commonwealth. 
No. 14. Kind Hart’s Dream, 
No, 17. Nursery Rhymes of England. 

Denny’s Secrets of Angling. (Reprint.) 1811. 

Censura Literaria. 2nded. Vol. X. 1815. 

Voyage d’Exploration sur le Littoral. Paris. 

De la France et de l'Italie. Par M. Coste. Paris. 

By W. Ladd, Burgate-street, Canterbury. 

Form of Prayers, according to the custom of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews—Hebrew and Eng- 
lish. Translated by David Levi. 8vo. A.M. 
5553, i.e. A.D. 1793, Vol. I.: containing prayers 
for ordinary daily worship. 

Machsor: or, Prayers of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, Hebrew and English. ‘Translated by A. 
Alexande~. 8vo. A.M. 5531, i.e. A.D. 1771, Vol. 
ILI., containing the prayers for ordinary daily 
worship; Vol. V., containing the prayers for the 
Passover and Pentecost. 











TRADE CHANGES. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND ‘TRADE CIRCULAR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
wey to the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


Banxrurt.—Barchel Cherrington, Donington, 
Lincolnshire, druggist and printer, July 17 and Au- 
gust 9, at half-past 11, at the Bankrupts’ Court, 
Nottingham; solicitor, Mr. Maples, Nottingham; 
official assignee, Mr. Harris, Nottingham. 

Paxtversaie Disso.vep.—C. Johnson and J, C. 
Johnson, Cambridge, booksellers. 








COMING SALES BY AUCTION. | 
{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues. ] 





By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Saturday, July 21, the collection 
of Autographs formed by the late E. Crowninshield, 
Esq., of Boston, U.S. 

By THE SAME, on Monday, July 23, and following 





days, the stock of Engraved Music Plates, with their 
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Copyrights, of Messrs. Wessell and Co., of Hanover- 
square, retiring from business. 


By P. BURN and CO., within the Crow Hotel, 
George-square, Glasgow, on Tuesday, the Bist of 
July, at 1 o’clock (in the event of a private sale not 
being concluded on or before that date), the Copy- 
right, together with the Printing Plant, &., belong- 
ing to the sequestrated Estate of Robert Buchasan, 
newspaper proprietor, printer, and publisher in Glas- 
gow, of the following Glasgow newspapers: The 
Glasgow Sentinel, published every Saturday, price 
2}d.; the Glasgow Times, price ld.; and the Penny 
Post. 


By MR. HENRY GILPIN, at No. 14, Market-street, 
Newcastle, the stock of books, stationery, woodcuts, 
copper plates, stereotype plates, and bookbinding and 
printing materials, the property of the late Mr. Wm. 
Davison, publisher, Alnwick, comprising more than 
five tons of type and stereotype, remainders, copy- 
rights, copper plates, and neatly 500 woodcuts by 
Bewick, the stereotype plates of numerous children’s 
books, schoolbooks, &c., stereo ornaments, mounted 
and unmounted ; the stereotype foundry plant; book- 
binders’ presses and tools; and the presses and type 
of an extensive printing office. . 








REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Wednesday, 4th of July, and two following days, 
the library of F. Sargent, Esq. ; also a selection from 
the library of a gentleman ; a portion of the library 
of a clergyman; and the library ofthe late Rev. Dr. 
Steinkopf. The proceeds of the three days’ sale 
amounted to 784/. 11s, and included some valuable 
manuscripts and prints ; among the latter a remark- 
able collection of engravings, chiefly of the female 
sex, of every age and country. The following are 
some of the book-items of the sale: 

Akerman (J. Y.) Descriptive Catalogue of Roman 
Coins, 2 vols. 1834. 10. 2s. 

Barnes. The Supplication of Doctour Barnes 
unto the most gracyous Kynge Henrye the eyght, 
with the declaration of his Articles condemned fo. 
heresy by the Byshops; black letter; by Hugh 
Syngleton, n.d. 2. 

Bewick (T.) History of British? Birds. 2 vols. 
Newcastle, 1816; General History of Quadrupeds, 
ib. 1811, together 3 vols. 1816-11. 20. 19s. 

Bryan (M.) Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gone with additions by Geo. Stanley. 1849. 
ll. 3s. 


Clarendon Heads. Lord Clarendon’s* History of 
The Rebellion, containing eighty-four heads of 
the Great Men on both sides. J. Nicholson, 1715. 
Fine early impressions before the numbers. 11. 18s. 

Elliott (Rev. E. B.) Hore Apocalyptic. 4 vols. 
fourth edition revised. 1851. 12. 9s. 

Any and Gandy, Pompeiana. First edition. 1817. 
11. 3s. 

Gorton (J.) Biographical Dictionary, with Supple- 
ment, 3 vols. 1833. 1. 1s. 

Horne (T. H.) Introduction to the Study of Biblio- 
graphy, 2vols, 1814. 22. 10s. 

Horne (T. H.) Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 5 vols. ninth 
edition enlarged. 1846. 22. 11s. 

Imperial Dictionary (The), edited by J. Ogilvie, 
LL.D. with Supplement, 2 vols. Colombier size. 
1853-6. 32. 

Kitto (J.) Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 2 
vols. plates. Edinb. 1845. 10. 8s. 

Brand (J.) Observations on Popular Antiquities, 
enlarged by Sir H. Ellis, 2 vols., 1813. 11. 16s, 

Faller (Dr. Thomas) Abel Redivivus, or, the Dead 
yet Speaking—The Lives and Deaths of the Moderne 
Divines, 1651. 12. 18s. 

Jamieson (Dr. John) Historical Account of the 
Ancient Culdees of lona, Edinb. 1811. 22. 18. 

Latimer (Hugh) Fruitfull Sermons preached by 
the constant Martyr Master Hugh Latimer, black 
letter, Valentine Sims, 1596. 14. 6s. 

Liddell and Scott, Greek and English Lexicon, 
based on the German Work of F. Passow, third 
edition, Oxf. 1849. 11. 1s. 

More (Sir Thomas) Utopia, translated into English 
by Ralphe Robinson, A.p. 1551, new edition, with 
notes, by Dr. Dibdin, large paper, 1808. 14. 12s. 
any, ts Y.) Enquiry into the Origin and Early 

istory of Engraving upon Copper and Wood, 2 vols. 
1816, "31 ——o ee 

uller (T.) Worthies of England, very large copy. 
1662. 2. 19s. ee 

Faller (Dr. Thomas) Church History of Britain. 
1655. 21. 5s. 

Tolland (H.) Heroologia Anglica. Arnheim, 1620. 
51. 28. 6d. 

Plinie, Natural History of the World, translated 
into English by Dr. Philemon Holland, 2 vols. in 1. 
Islip, 1601. 12. 12s. 6d. 

_Raleigh (Sir W.) Judieious and Select Essays, with 
his Apologie for his Voyage to Guinea. 1650. 1. 2s. 

Walton and Cotton, Complete Angler, with Intro- 
ductory Essay, &c. (by John Major), large paper, 
first edition, proof impressions of the plates on India 
paper. 1823. 22. 3s. 





Richardson (C.) New Dictionary of the English 
Language, 2 vols. Pickering, 1837, 21. 4s. 

Walpole (Hon. H.) Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
land, 5 vols. in 3, first edition. Strawberry Hill, 
1762-71. 31. 6s. 

Stukeley (W.) Itinerarium Curiosum, first edition, 
very fine copy. 1724. 22. 10s. 

Stow (J.) Annales ; or, General Chronicle of Eng- 
land, with Continuation to 1614 by E. Howes, black 
letter. 17. 12s. 

Wren (Stephen) Parentalia; or, Memoirs of the 
Family of the Wrens, viz. Matthew, Bp. of Ely; 
Christopher, Dean of Windsor; but chiefly of Sir 
Christopher Wren, very scarce. 1750. 41. 

Brayley (E. W.) Londiniana; or, Reminiscences of 
the British Metropolis. 4 vols., with a proof set of 
the engravings, making 5 vols. The editor’s own 
copy. 1829. 11. 3s. 

Shakespeare and Milton. The Miniature Edition of 
the Plays of Shakespeare, 9 vols. in 5, printed by 
Corrall for W. Pickering. 1825. 2i. 16s. 

Querard (J. M.) La France Litteraire. 10 vols. 
Paris, 1827-39. 41. 10s. 

Notes and Queries, first series, November 1849 to 
December 1855, 12 vols. complete; second series, 
January 1856 to December 1859, 8 vols. 1849-59. 
31. 19s. 

Berlingieri (Fr.) Geographia: In questo volume si 
contegno Sept Giornate delle Geographia di F. Ber- 
lingeri Fiorentino (in Terza Rima). Roy. folio, im- 
presso in Firenze per Nicolo Todeschi, circa 1480. 
This copy of the first edition contains all the maps, 
which are among the earliest of those produced from 
metal plates. 14/. 14s. 

Kempis (Thomas 2) L’Imitation Jesus Christ, 
IV. livres. A most sumptuous edition, the text 
printed within borders, extending to upwards of four 
hundred pages, each of which is decorated with ele- 
gant designs, copied from exquisite specimens in 
early Byzantine, Greek, Oriental, Flemish, Italian, or 
French Art; and coloured according to existing ori- 
ginals in missals, books of devotion, poems, &e. &c., 
many pages finished in gold and silver. Colombier 
size. Paris, Curmer, 1856. 13/. 138s. 

Du Cange et Carpentarii Glossarium Manuale ad 
Scriptores medix et infime Latinitatis, auctum ab 
Adelung, 6 vols. Halse, 1772-84. 21. 

Darling (J.) Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 2 vols. 
Half morocco extra. 1854-59. 2/7. 13s. 

Gill (J.) Exposition of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, 9 vols. calf. 1809-10. 4l. 8s. 

Suide Lexicon Grace, recensuit T.° Gaisford, 
3 vols. Oxon. 1834. 1. 18s, 

Poli (M.) Synopsis Criticorum aliorumque S. Scrip- 
ture Interpretum, 5 vols. 1669 76. 41. 2s, 

Weston (J.) Stenography compleated, or the Art of 
Short-Hand brought to Perfection. 1727. 1/.10s. 

Testament (New) Negroe- English, translated by 
the Missionaries of the United Brethren, 1829; 
Another, Greenland Language, by the same, 1822; 
—— Finnish, Pietarporisa, 1822. 3 vols, 
1l. 7s. 

By THE SAME, on Saturday the 7th July, a collec- 
tion of books, comprising works in oriental literature, 
also some Sanscrit, Arabic, Coptic, and Persian 
manuscripts, relating to Indian and General History, 
&c., chiefly formed by an eminent Orientalist. The 
sale realised 140. 7s. We give some of the printed- 
book lots disposed of: 

Ferishta, History of the Mahommedan Power in 
India, translated by Lieut.-Colonel Briggs, 4 vols, 
1829. 11. 15s. 

Umura Singha Kosha, or Dictionary of the Sungs- 
krita Language, with an English translation, &c., by 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. Second edition. Serampore, 
1825. 11. 2s. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, vol. I. to XVI. inclusive, in 33 
parts (except II. part 2) and three duplicates. In all 
36 parts. 44. 2s. 

Chrestomathe Arabe, par A. J. Silvestre de Sacy. 
3 vols. Paris, 1806. 11. 4s. 

De Sacy (Silvestre) Grammaire Arabe, 2 vols. 
Paris. 1810. 17. 5s. 

Thompson (J. T.) Dictionary in oordoo and Eng- 
lish. Royal 8vo. Serampore, 1838. 147. 2s. 

Lotus (C.) de la Bonne Loi, traduit du Sanscrit, 
avec une Commentaire, par M. E. Bournouf. Paris, 
1852. 11. 7s. 

Richardson (J.) Dictionary, English, Persian, and 
Arabic, vol. II. 1810. 22. 8s. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans) on the Origin and Affinity of 
ot) gael Languages of Asia and Europe. 1828. 
1d. 15s. 

Haughton (G. C.) Bengali Selections, with Trans- 
lations and a Vocabulary. 1822. 14. 2s. 

Wilson (H. H.) Ariana Antiqua. 1841. 11. 19s. 

Shakespear (J.) Dictionary; Hindustani and 
English, and English and Hindistaoi, fourth edition. 
1849. 20. 1s. 

Coleman (C.) Mythology of the Hindus, with 
Notices of various Mountain and Island Tribes, 
plates. 1832. 12 10s. 

Richardson (J.) Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and 
English, new edition by C. Wilkins, 2 vols. 
1806-10. 54. 

Richardson (J.) The same, revised by Sir C. 
Wilkins, enlarged by Francis Johnson. Last edition, 
very scarce, 1829, 11. &s. 











‘ hee ty eager Soa Epic Poem, 4 vols, pub- 
ishe the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
1s3199. A y of Bengal. Calcutta, 

Vilson (H. H.) Dictionary of Sanscrit and Engli 
Calcutta, 1819. m1 _— : om. 

Assemani (J. S.) Bibliotheca Orientals Clementino 
I Vaticana, 4 vols. Rome, 1719-23. GJ, 17s. 

Thre (Jo.) Glossarium Suio Gothicum, 2 vols. in 1. 
Upsaliz, 1796. 2. 10s. 

By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Thursday, July 5th, the library 
of a gentleman removed from Bayswater, and of 
which the following were some of the lots dis- 
posed of: 

British Poets, by Park, 51 vols. 1808-9. 31. 5s. 
oun Plays, by Isaac Reed, 21 vols. 1813. 

. 14s. 


Locke (John) Works, 9 vols. 1824. 27, 10s. 

Jonson (Ben) Works, 9 vols, 1816. 5l. 5s. 

Beaumont and Fietcher’s Plays, by Weber, 14 
vols. Edinb.1812. 20.12s. 

Bridgewater Treatises, a complete set, in all 13 
vols. W. Pickering, 1833-40. 7/. 15s. 

Alison (Archibald) History of Europe, during the 
French Revolution, 1789-1815, 10 vols. Edinb. 
1833-42. 31. 
ate Journal, from Jan. 1849 to Dec. 1859, 11 vols. 

. 10s, 

Drury (D.) Illustrations of the Natural History of 
Exotic Insects. 3 vols. russia, fine copy. 1770. 
21. 19s. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, sixth edition, with Sup- 
plement, 26 vols. Edinb. 1823-24. 37. 10s. 

Johnson (Samuel) Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, by Todd, 3 vols. 1827. 2/. 18s. 

Books of Common Prayer, from Edward VI. to the 
present time, containing exact reprints in black letter 
of the following editions, viz. - 

First Book of Edward VI. Whitchurch, 1549 
. Second Book of Edward VI. Whitchurch, 1552 
. First Book of Queen Elizabeth Grafton, 1559 
King James's Book Barker, 1604 

. Scotch Book of Charles I. [Abp. Laud’s | 
Edinburgh, 1637 

. King Charles the Second’s [Sealed] Book 
London, 1662 

7. The Edition of 1662 adapted to the Reign 
of Victoria, 1844 

In all 7 vols. W. Pickering, 1844. 77. 15s. 

Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum. By Caley, 
Ellis, and Bandinel, 8 vols. 1846. 162. 10s. 

Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art. Royal 
folio. 41. 

—- (G. F.) South Australia Illustrated. 1847, 
4 
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By THE SAME, on Friday, July 6th, a Library of 
Books, removed from Warwickshire, comprising : 

Brunet (J. C.) Manual du Libraire, latest and best 
edition, 5 vols. Paris, 1842-4, 5/. 2s. 6d. 

Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland during the Middle Ages. Published by 
authority of her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direc- 
me of the Master of the Rolls, 13 vols. 18058. 

&s 


. 18s. 
Smollett (Tobias) Works, with Life, by Dr. J. 
Moore, 8 vols. 1797. 31. 9s. 

Rogers (Samuel) Poems: Italy, Pleasures of Me- 
mory, &c. Proof impressions of the vignettes, before 
the letters, 2 vols. richly bound for the author by 
Hayday, green morocco, gilt edges, 1836. These 
volumes are of the first issue, 1830, 1834, but have 
titles, printed uniformly for both, dated 1836. The 
“ Ttaly,” alone, has the unlettered proofs, none for the 
‘* Pleasures of Memory and other Poems ” were taken 
in that state. 3/. 11s. 

Alison (Archib.) History of Europe, 20 vols. 
Edinb. 1848. 42. 17s. 

Swift (Dean) Works and Correspondence, with 
Life, &c., by Hawkesworth, 27 vols. 1768-84. 21. 13s. 

Dibdin (T. F.) Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 4 vols. 
1814-15. 6. 

Dibdin (T. F.) des Althorpianz, 2 vols. 1822. 
21. 2s. 


Walton and Cotton’s Angler, with Memoirs by Sir 
H. N. Nicolas ; proofs on India paper, 2 vols. impl. 
8v0. W. Pickering, 1836. The chef d'euvre of the 
late Mr. Pickering’s publications. 5/. 17s. 6d. 

Jackson (John) ‘Treatise on Wood Engraving, 
very scarce; imp]. 8vo. 1839. 2. 6s. 

Bewick (Thos.) History of British Birds; large 
paper, 2 vols. Newcastle, 1805. 2/. 18s. 

Strype (Rev. John) Works, 27 vols. cloth. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1812-28. 6/. 2s. 6d. 

Parker Society’s Publications, a Complete Set 
from the commencement to the close of the society 
(wanting the “ Devotional Poetry,” 2 vols.), 53 vols. 
cloth. 1841, &c. 47. 12s. 

Sotheby (Samuel Leigh) Principia Typographica, 
the Block Books of Holland and Germany Illustrated, 
their connection with the origin of Printing con- 
sidered, with an attempt to elucidate the characters 
of the water-marks of this period, 3 vols. (only 220 
copies printed for sale). 1858. 8, 5s. 

Shirley Family. Stemmata Shirleiana; or, the An- 
nals of the Shirley Family, Lords of Nether Etindon 
in the County of Warwick, and of Shirley in the 
County of Derby. Privately printed, 1841. 3/. 1s. 

Robson (Thos.) British Herald, or Cabinet of Ar- 
morial Bearings, 3 vols. Sunderland, 1830, 2J. 3s. 
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Antiquarian Repertory, best edition, 4 vols. 1807-9. 
The copper-plates were recently sold in Shoe-lane as 
old metal, and destroyed. 3/. 4s. : 

Croke (Sir Alex.) Genealogical History of the 
Croke Family, originally named Le Blount, 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1823. 32. 

Coronation of George the Fourth, by Sir George 
Naylor, 45 large plates, impl, folio. 1837. 4. 4s. 

Antonio (Nicolao) Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus et 
Nova, fine copy, 4 vols. Matriti, 1783-8. 32. 17s. 

Bible (Holy), by Rev. E. Nares, D.D., embellished 
with plates by British artists, 4 vols. imp. 4to. 1824. 
31. 183. 

Catesby (Mark), Natural History of Carolina, 
Florida, and the Bahama Islands, original and best 
edition, 2 vols. imp. folio. 1731. 41. 6s. ‘ 

Bible (Holy) Authorised Version. Ogilby’s Illus- 
trated Edition, with some additional plates inserted. 
A fine specimen of Old English Binding; contained 
in an oaken box. Cambridge, printed by John Field, 
1660. This edition was severely censured by Bishop 
Wetenhall, in ‘Scripture Authentic and Faith 
Certain,” 1686. And in reference to this edition, 
Butler writes, ‘‘the Independents were literally so, 
having corrupted that text, Acts vi. 3, from whom Ye 
may appoint, to whom We may appoint.” It has 
been asserted that the printer received 1500/. for 
for allowing this corruption to pass in the editions 
issued by him. The New Testament has the date 1659, 
a peculiarity in one of the Duke of Sussex’s copies as 
particularised by Dr. Cotton in his List of the Edi- 
tions of the Bible. 107. 10s. 

Stephani Thesaurus Lingus Grace, cura Valpy, 
8 vols. 1816-25. 31. 18s. 

Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols. 1808. 3/. 3s. 

Canning (Geo.) Speeches, with Life by Therry, 6 
vols, 1828. 20. 2s. 

Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols., imp. 8vo. 1833-43. 

13 


. 3. 

Somers (Lord) Collection of Scarce and curious 
Tracts, second edition, by Sir Walter Scott, 13 vols., 
calf gilt. (Volume If. wants sheet 2 H. and 
4 D.) 1809-15. Best edition, now very scarce. 
102. 12s. 6d. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 











Asrott—History of Genghis Khan. By Jacob Abbott. Fep 
8vo cl 4s 6d. _S. Low, Son, and Co 

AGak—From Eve till Mornin Europe. By Mrs. Agar. Cr 
8vo cl 10s 6d. T. C. Newb 

ARDEN—Breviates from Holy Scripture; arranged for use by 
the Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. G. Arden. 2nd edit fep 
8vocl2s. J. H. and J. Parker 

Batnes—Twenty Sermons Preached in St. John's Chapel, 
Haverstock Hill. By J. Baines. 12mocl7s. Masters 

BiackMore—The London by Moonlight Mission: being an 
Account of Midnight Cruises in the Streets of London. By 
Lieut. Jno. Blackmore, R.N. Cr 8vo cl 4s. Robson and 
Avery 

Bonp and Free. By the author of “Caste,” &c. 3 vols cr 
8vo cl 3ls 6d. Hurst and Biackett. 

Cicrro—M. ‘Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major Sive de Senectate 
laelius sive de Amicitia, et Epistole Selecte recensuit. By 
G. Long (Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts). Rov 18mo cl 
1s 6d. (Deighton, Bell, and Co, Cambridge) Whittaker 
and Co 

CoGuLtaN—The Beauties of Baden; Baden, and its Environs. 
By Charles F. Coghlan, jun. 12mo cl, advanced to 3s 6d. 
Triibner and Co 

Davies—The Work of Christ; or, The World Reconciled to 
God. Sermons preached at Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 
With a preface on the Atonement controversy. By the 
Rey. J. Liewellyn Davies. Fep 8vo clés. Macmillan and 
Co 

Deumas—Doctor Basilius. By Alexandre Dumas. (Routledge’s 
Standard Novels) 12mo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 

E._ton—Herbert Chauncey: a Man more sinned against than 
sinning. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton. 3 vols post 8vo cl 
31s6¢. Smith, Elder and Co 

Emwoxs—Manual of Geology, designed for the use of colleges 
and academies. By Ebenezer Emmons. Illust, 8vo cl 7s 6d. 
(New York) 8S. Low, Son, and Co 

Footprints on the Sands of Time—Biographies for young 
people. Dedicated to her Nephews and Nieces by L. E. B. 
Feap 8vo cl 2s 6d. J. H. and J. Parker 

GiLpart—Logic for the Million: a familiar exposition of the 
art of Reasoning, with an appendix on the philosophy of 
language. By J. W. Gilbart. 6th edit 12mo cl 3s 6d. Long- 
man and Co 

GLENNY's Illustrated Forget-me-not: containing notes on 
men and things. 12mo cl 1s 6d, fine edit gilt 2s 6d, Cassell 
and Co 

Harpwick's Shilling Handy Book of London. By W. More. 
New edit illust, 32mo clswd 1s. R. Hardwicke 

Hitt—Kockstro—Stories on the Commandments. Part I. by 
Rev G. Hill; Part If. by W. S. Rockstro. New edit 18mo 
cl 2s, Masters 

History of the Forest and Chase of Sutton Coldfield, includ- 
ing the Border Districts of Great Barr, Perry Barr, Erding- 
ton, Curdworth, Wishaw, Middleton, Drayton, Welford, 
and Shenstone. Compiled from the best accessible sources. 
8vo cl 5s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

HuntTincpon—Married or not Married: That is the Question ! 
A Novel. By Augusta Huntingdon. 3 vols. Cr 8vo cl 31s 6d. 
T. C. Newby 

ITALIAN Lyrics, and other Poems. Fep 8vo cl 3s. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co 

MacquerEN—A Practical Treatise on the Law of Marriage, 
Divorce, and Legitimacy, as administered in the Divorce 
Court and in the House of Lords. 2nd edit, greativ en- 
larged. By John Fraser Macqueen. 8vocl 18s. W. Max- 
well 

MANGAN—Poems by James Clarence Mangan; with Bio- 
graphical Introduction. By Jno. Mitchel. Cr 8vo cl 5s. 
(New York) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

MARTIN—Westminster Chapel Pulpit. Reports of Sermons. | 
By the Rev. Samuel Martin. New edit. lst and 2nd series. 
12mo cl 2s each. E. Stock 

MELVILL—Persuasives to a Christian Life. Golden Counsels, 
from the Rev. Canon Melvill'’s ‘ Lothbury Lectures.” 
Edited by the author of Pietas Privata. New edit. 12mo cl 
5s. J. F. Shaw and Co 

Miriam Mar: a Romance of Real Life. 4th edit post 8vo cl 
10s 64. Saunders, Otley, and Co 

MontGomery's 130 of the Christy’s Minstrels’ Songs, arranged 
expressly for the Violin. Roy 8vo swd ls, Musical Bouquet | 

ce 

Movntatn—Sermons for the Seasons and other occasions. By 

the Rey. J. H. B. Mountain. 8vocl 7s 6d. Masters 








Orrex—Life of the Rev. Charles Edward Herbert Orpen, 
M.D. By Mrs. Le Fanu. Cr 8vocl 5s. Charles Westerton 
Prous Arminians proved to be Practical Calvinists; also, 
Distinguishing Grace practically considered: and a Sum- 
mary of Calvinism. 18mo swd 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and 

‘0 

PricHarD—The Mutinies in Rajpootana: being a personal 
Narrative of the Mutiny at Musseerabad, with subsequent 
residence at Jodhpore, and Journey across the Desert into 
Sind; with an account of the Outbreak at Neemuch, and 
Mutiny of the Jodhpore Legion at Erinpoora, and Attack 
on Mount Aboo, By Iltudus Thomas Prichard. Post 8vo cl 
7s 6d. J. W. Parker and Son 

Purit Teacher's (The) Hand-book to the Annual Government 
Examination. With Questions, &c. 12moswdls. Kent 
and Co 

Putpit (The). Vol LXXVII. 8vocl7s 67. Kent and Co 

Rorson—How to Farm Two Acres profitably; including the 
Management of the Cow and the Pig. By Jno. Robson. Fep 
8vo cl swd 1s. Cottage Gardener Office 

SmitH—A History of Education for the English Bar; with 
suggestions as to subjects and method of study. By Philip 
Anstie Smith. 8vocl 9s. Butterworths 

Stoman—The Claim of Leibnitz to the Invention of the Diffe- 
rential Calenlus. By Dr. H. Sloman. Translated from the 
German with considerable alterations and new Addenda by 
the Author. 4to cl 86d. Macmillan and Co 

SranpDarRD Tune-Book (The) and Metrieal Companion to all 
Hvymn-books. Vocal score. New edit, 16ms) cl swd 2s. 
J. F. Shaw and Co 

Tatuis's Topographical Dictionary of England and Wales. 
2 vols royal 8vocl, or 1 vol roval 8vo half-bonnd, 45s. H. Lea 

THomas—Autumnal Leaves, Elegiac and other Poems. By 
pa Edward Thomas. Royal 1émo clés. W. Walker and 

1) 

Tuomis—The Call of Duty: a Sermon. preached on occasion 
of the attendance of the Twelfth (Melksham) Companv of 
Wiltshire Rifle Volunteers, at the parish church, on Sunday, 
June 17, 1860. by the Rev. E. T. W. Thomas, M A. 8&voswd 
- (J. Cochrane, Melksham). Simpkin, Marshall, and 

¢ 


» 

Tuttocn—Leaders of the Reformation—Luther, Calvin. 
Latimer. Knox. By John Tulloch. Second edit Cr 8vocl 
6s 6d. W. Blackwood and Sons 

UnpeRwoop—A Short Manual of Arithmetic. Ry the Rev. 
Charles White Underwood. Fep 8vo cl limp, 2s 6d. Mac- 
millan and Co 

VauGcuan—Epiphany. Lent, and Easter. <A selection of Ser- 
mons preached in St. Michael's Church, Chester-square, 
from January to April 1860. By C. J. Vaughan. Cr 8vocl 
7s 6d. Macmillan and Co 

VENABLES—A guide to the Isle of Wight. its Approaches and 
Places of Resort, with numerous Walks. Drives, and Ex- 
cursions, &c., &. By the Rev. Edmund Venables. 12mo 
cl 7s 6d. E. Stanford 

WatTER—The Sea-board and the Down; or, My Country Parish 
in the South. By an old Vicar (Rev. J. W. Water). 2 vols 
Roy 16mo cl 28s, Rivington 

Wuate_y—Lectures on Prayer. By a Country Pastor, author 
of ee on the Parables.”” 12mo cl 3s 6d. J. W. Parker 
and Son 





EccLEstASTICAL ARCHITECTURE.—A series of illus- 
trated popular articles on Ecclesiastical Architecture are 
now being given in the Lady's Newspaper ; to be followed 
by another series on the Courts of the Crystal Palace. 
A new Iilustrated Tale, by Ariell Thorn, will be com- 
menced the first week in August. The newest fashions 
and work-table patterns are given in each number, and 
all the news of the week. Published every Saturday. 
Office, 121, Fleet-street, and may be had of all book- 
sellers. Single copies, by post, 6d. Subscription (in 
advance), one quarter, 6s. 6d. ; half-year, 13s.; yearly, 
268. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 





42a 2 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ......cccccccsssssssrsrrserene O 8 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ........... 0 0 6 
Half Column w 110 0 
Whole Column 210 0 











EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 


y r > 

YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK-PARK, 

near Richmond. Surrey. This Establishment is now 

open for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS, under the superin- 

tendence of the present proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A.. 

M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy ; or. Hygienic Medicine," 
Second Edition (John Churchill, New Burlington-street). 

All applications to he made of the Secretary, Mr. J. Krve. 


T° WATER GARDENS in the easiest 
way is by using the best FLEXIBLE TUBE. Brass 
Hand Branches, Roses and Jets, Garden-engines, Syringes, 
&c.—Apply for illustrated price lists to JAMEs SHEATH and 
Co., the Patent Gutta Percha and India Rubber Factory, 
35, Old-street-road, E.C.—The best articles only manufac- 
ured. Speaking Tubes fitted with our latest improvements. 


al 
ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post.—Money orders to JOHN BENNETT, 
Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. — 
“ Perfection of mechanism."—/orning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas, 


Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet,” de- 
scriptive of every construction of watch now made, with their 











prices. 
Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 

India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

$3 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749, 


WHAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? 


is athought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, i3, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is 
enabled to execute every description of Printing on very ad- 
vantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large and 
choice assortment of Types, STfAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and every modern improve- 
ment in the printing art. A Specimen Book of Typss, and 
information for authors, sent on application, by 


RIcHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 























CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Fiterature, Science, and Art. 
eee 
(THE CRITIC for JULY 7 contains a 


PORTRAIT of 


SAMUEL WARREN, ESQ., M.P. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 
No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No, 422. 
No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 
No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430. 
No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 
No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 
No. 8, M. LECOMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1,No.443 
No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448. 
No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452. 
No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 
No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 
No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 
No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 
No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 
No. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 
No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 
No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 
No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, November 5, No. 487 
0. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 494. 
0. 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 500. 
No. 22, THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, April 7, No. 509. 
No. 23. MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, May 5, No. 513. 

Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
from Photographs by Mr. MaYaLL, Messrs. MAULL and Poty- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr, HERBERT WaTKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Critic, from July Ist, 1858. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 


evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter: Heraldor 
Chronicle, 203.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Zimes, second edition, 30s., ditto, second day, 16s. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Established thirty years. 


ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Fstablished 


in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor's, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. Sold at ls. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba— 
bation, and defy competition, Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put upin the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signa- 








ture. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pensa.— 
Merchants and wholesule Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
91, John-street, New York and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 
London. 

THE WINES OF FRANCE AT THE REDUCED DUTY. 
BARTON and GUESTIER’S celebrated 
CLARETS (in one dozen Cases). 

Médoc, 1854, 30s. ; St. Julien, 44s.; Chateau de Beychevelle, 
56s.; Langoa, 84s. ; Léoville, 92s.; Latour, 100s.; Langoa, 1851, 
788. Léoville, 86s.; Latour, 94s. 

NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
11, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 








win ES of PORTUGAL and SPAIN at 
the REDUCED DUTY. 

The following Wines have al! been matured in the cellars of 
the well-known firm of Sandeman and Co., and are confi- 
dently recommended for immediate consumption : 

Pale Sherry, 24s., 288., 32s., 36s., 40s., and 48s. 
Golden Sherry, 26s., 30s., 35s., 42s., and 54s. 
Good Port, 29s. to 35s.; fine Port, 40s, to 46s. 
Very old and curious, 52s. to 64s. 

Terms cash. Post-office orders to be made payable to 
FRANCIS ELAND, Proprietor; cheques to be crossed Messrs. 
Hopkinson and Co., Bankers, Regent-street. 

NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
11, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 


PURE WINES of PORTUGAL & SPAIN, 
at reduced tariff. 


CRITERION PORT...... 9 
CRITERION SHERRY, 36s. per dozen, bottles included 


Pint samples of each forwarded on receipt of forty-two 


stamps. 
FRENCH and other Wines of every description. 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE  w..secccscsesseeee 40s. per doz. 


_ST. JULIEN MEDOC CLARET .... 
SPIRITS of the finest quality. 
SCHIEDAM HOLLANDS ..........00.2. 288. — 30s. per case. 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY ....ccc00s00008 528. — 588. per doz. 
Terms cash ; country orders to be accompanied by a remit- 
tance.—WILLIAMS and Co., 23, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, E.C. 
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GLE NFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


pNpta and BRITISH SHAWLS, 

DRESSES, and CLOAKS of every description 
CLEANED, and the Colours preserved. Black dyed for 
Mourning every Wednesday, and finished in afew days. Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room suites, of all sorts, cleaned, 
dyed, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waistcoats, 
cleaned, by SAMUEL OSMOND and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, New- 
gate-street, London. 


HANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
d STFEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a 
large assortment of brass bedsteads, suitable both for home 
use and tropical climates; handsome iron bedsteads with 
brass mountings and elegantly japanned ; plain iron bedsteads 
for servants; every description of wood bedstead that is 


manufactured, in mahogany, birch, walnut-tree wood, polished 
de il and japanned, all fitted with bedding and furniture com- 
as well 


ll as every SON'S of bedroom furniture. 


plete, a 

He L and ON’S ILLUSTRATED 
. CATALOGUE, oo designs and prices of 100 
bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of bedroom fur- 
niture, se nt free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and . e iroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham- 
cot irt t-road .. 


URNITURE—WHERE to BUY, 


WHAT to BUY.—P. and_S. BEYFUS are selling the 








28/. Dining-room suite. the 35/. Drawing-room suite, the 267. 
Bedroom suite Sachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, 47. 
Tilustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods car- 


riage paid to any partof the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 
91, 93, and 95, City-road, London. 

mo PERSONS FURNISHING. — The 
a most varied and extensive STOCK of CABINET 
FURNITURE, Upholstery Goods, Bedsteads, Bedding, 















Chimney-glasses, Damasks, Carpets, &c., conveniently ar- 
ranged for public inspection, will be found in the immense 
oes om eries and show-rooms of Messrs. DRUCE and 

; Nos. 58, 68, and 69, Baker-street. The price is marked on 


every article in plain fi; gures, that persons may make their own 
estimates, as importunity to purchasers is not allowed. Every 
article being manufactured by first-rate workmen, of the best 
seasoned materials, a twelvemonth’s warranty is given. Pur- 
chasers are invited to visit this establishment before deciding 
elsewhere. N.B. Tron bedsteads, 8s. 6d. each; 500 easy chairs 
and 100 wardrobes to select from. arpets 1s. per yard under 
the usual price. Illustrated books post free. 


E* rRAORDINARY SALE of an 
f4 UPHOLSTERER'S STOCK of new and second-hand 
Furniture, amounting to upwardsof Twenty Thousand Pounds, 
and comprising more than one hundred suites of Drawing, 
Dining, and Bed-room appendages in every description of 
wood and design, J. DENT and Co, for upwards of thirty 
years the proprietors of the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 
30, 31, 32, and 99, Crawford-street, Baker-street. beg to 
announce to their customers and the public that in conse- 
quence of the expiration of their leases, they have commenced 
selling off the whole of their immense stock of Household 
Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, &e. &c. Families about to fur- 
nish will save full one third. The high reputation so long 
possessed by the Proprietors of the establishment will be a 
sufficient guarantee for the quality of their stock.})References to 
customers in every townin England. The extensive Premises 
covering a space of more than 80,000 square feet. to be LET. 


a) Ve _ al 

HE COMFORT of a FIXED CLOSET 

for if. Placesin gardens (usually so offensive) converted 
into comfortable water-closets by FYFE’S PATENT 
HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, 
~~ venting the return of cold air or effiluvia. Any carpenter 
can affix it to the seat. Price l/. Also hermetically-sealed 
inodorous chamber commodes, 1. 2s., 2% 4s., and 32.; and 
portable water-closets with pump, cistern, and self-acting 
valve. A prospectus with Engravings, sent for two post 
stamps.—At FYFE and Co.'s Sanitarium, 46, Leicester-square, 


(west side), W.C 
ie ERL ING SILVER.—WILIAM S. BUR- 

TON has added to his extensive Stock of G E NERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY and HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER 
SERVICES for the Table or for Presentation. His prices will 
be found considerably below those usually charged. 

FIDDLE PATTERN. | KING'S rare. 

















04. £. - a. | £34 

12 TableSpoons 30 at7s4d 11 00 | 12 Table Spoons Goats 6d Ib 00 
12 Table Forks 30 7s4d 11 00 | 12 Table Forks..40 7s6d15 00 

12 DessertSpns20 784d 7 68 12 Dessrt Spoons 24 7s64 9 00 
12 Dessert Frks20 7s4d 7 68 | 12 Dessert Forks 23 7s6d 8 126 
2 Gravy Sponsl0 7s4d 31234 |; 2Gravy Spoonsll 7*6d 4 26 
1 Soup Ladle 9 784d 3 60 1 Soup Ladle... 11 786d 4 26 

4 Sance Ladles19 7s10d 3184 | 4Sauce Ladies 11 80d 4 80 
12 Tea Spoons 10 7s10d 3 15 4 | 12 Tea Spoons...14 & 0d 5120 
1 Fish SU0C0 ...000--2ecceceree 2100 4 Sait Spoons, gilt bowls. 1 19 0 

4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 1 00 1 Mustard Spoon, ditto ... 0 10 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do. © 70 1 Fish Slice.. .3 00 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs ...... 0136) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs .. -1 50 
1 Moist Sugar Spoon, - © 86) 1 Moist Sugar Spoon 0150 
1 Sugar Sifter ...... -- 0150 } 1 Sugar Sifter... ..... -1 30 
1 Butter Knife.............. 0 123 0 | 1 Butter Knife oi 36 
£57 15 10 | £75 10 6 


TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE. 
COTTAGE PATTERN. KING'S PATTERN, RICHLY 


Teapot ........22atlQs. £11 0 0 CHASED. 

Sugar Basin..14 = 1s, 7 14 0O| Teapot ...... 23 at 10s. 6d. £12 . . 

Milk Ewer... 7 J1s, 3.17 0} SugarBasin.I3 1ls.6d. 7 

Coffee-pot ...25 10s, 1210 0/ Cream Ewer 7 11s.6d. 4 oe 
——-——— | Coffee-pot...26 108.64. 1313 0 





2810 ma 


£37 46 

YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
Y WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
F +d B tths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
‘ : largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
j and marked at prices proportionate with those 
! to make his establishment the most dis- 









12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
8s. Od. to £6 Os, each. 
Lamps (Mo: lerateur), from... 68. 0d. to £7 7s. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil . 4s. Od. per alten, 


Wir LIAM §. BURTON'S GENERAL 


Shower Baths, from...... 








FU —— SHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may | 






is, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Hiust ma i en of his i ited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver. and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
vers, bit t-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
hen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns 
Clocks, Table Cltiery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
'Tarnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Cabinet ‘Furniture, &c., with Lists of prices, and Plans of the 
20 Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a. 2, 3. 
an- street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry ‘s-place, t and 1, New- 















iman-m ws, London. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s.. and 48.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. gd., 3s. 10d., and 4s, Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d, 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., 18. 6d., and 18. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the c ity. 

TEA, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strone, Rick, and FuLL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like ‘the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahighprice. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside ; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.; GOULD, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's; 
FORTESCUE, Bayswater; Buiss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, rl 
bury-park ; Mintarp, Camden-town; JounsTon, Charing- 
cross: WERSTE _Moorgate- st.; gg He ickney : DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith; GALLoway, islington; 
GOTTUNG, Me ny oR and Pimlico; Lvcas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; PecG, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rem, Rus- 
sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; Hornman’s Agents 


inevery town. 
CONOMY in PROVISIONS.— Pickled 
Tongues 7d. per lb.; good Hams, for family use, 73d. 
per lb,—GEORGE OSBORNE takes this opportunity of in- 
troducing these economical and useful articles of consump- 
tion to the notice of his kind patrons, as through the general 
dearness of provisions, a great saving is effected by the pur- 














chaser, and good quality is also guaranteed. 
OSBOR ’ CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OSBORNE- 
H Ol E, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Pauls, E.C. 


< HIRTS, unequalled for quality and accuracy 
\’ of fit Sizes or measures registered for future o rders 
and FAMILY HOSTERY, in Stockings, Socks, Vests, and 
Drawers, of the best description and newest styles in every 
material for the season. 
Porr & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, S.W. 


PPE FORTY -SEVEN SHILLING 
SUITS 

are made to order from Scotch Cheviot, Tweed. - Angolas, 
all wool, and thoroughly shrunk by B. BENJAMIN. =. 
chant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. The Two 
Guinea Dress and Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, 
and the Half-Guinea Waistcoats. N.B.—A Perfect Fit 
guaranteed. 


FOR F ASHIONS IN PE TTIC ‘OATS LADIES 3 SHOULD 


VISIT 
AY M. CARTER’S WHOLES ALE and 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 

A Noveltv for Petticoats in Brocaded Horvehs air. 

ya French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. te 
6s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, 6s. 9d. to 25s 

Wm. Carrer, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London. 


ADIES, why give such High Prices for 


your STAY ,ODIC ES, when you can obtain a single 
pair at the Wholesale Prices direct’ from the Manufactory, 
and the choice of fifty different sorts at the undermentioned 
prices? 
Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s. 11. to 10s. 6d. 
Paris Wove Stays, any size required, 3s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Family and Nursery Stays, &s. 6d. to 21s. 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay, 10s. 6d. to 25s, 
Engravings ¢ of the above and Trade- lists free.* 
Ww. Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, § St. Paul's, London, 


- AWRENCE HYAM announces that his 

4 NEW STOCK of CLOTHING for the Season of 1860, con- 
sisting of the largest and choicest variety of SPRING and 
SUMMER attire ever designed, is now ready for inspection, 
and to which he solicits public attention and patronage. The 
greatest confidence may be placed in the durability and style 
of all garments, combined with the utmost economy in price. 


AWRENCE HYAM invites attention to 

4 his SURTOUT and DRESS COATS, varying from 25s. 

to 50. The MATERIAL, STYLE, FIT, and MAKE are 
PERFECT, and cannot fail to give general satisfaction. 

AWRENCE HYAM’S SPRING and 

4 SUMMER OVERCOAT and UNDRESS JACKETS are 

first in FASHION, serviceable in wear, and beautiful in 














| design. 


Price 1és., 21s., 30s., 42s. and 50s, 


AWRENCE HYAWM’S GUINEA COATS, 

388. SUITS, 15s. and 17s. TROUSERS, and 6s. VESTS, 

are “ Household Words” in every family. An immense variety 

of the newest patterns to select from, specially made for the 
SPRING and SUMMER Season of 1860. 

ORDERED 


AWRENCE HYAM’S 
4 DEPARTMENT is complete in all its arrangements. 
The most talented Cutters and best Workmen only are 
employed, whereby perfection in FIT, —— and 
STYLE, are always secured at moderate price 
Observe —The only Establishments a LAWRENCE 
HYAM are—City, 36, Gracechurch-street ; West-End, 189 and 
190, Tottenham-court-road. 


| Beer of Spurious and_ Dangerous 


Compounds, sold in imitation of Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, a name invented and applied 
by Dr. J. C. BROWNE, M.R.C.S. (ex-Army Medical Staif) to 
his great discovery, which is so extraordinarily curative in 
Consumption, C oughs, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Head-Aches, Hysteria, Diarrhea, and Diphtheria. As a proof 
of its efficacy, a few extracts from numerous testimonials by 
physicians and surgeons are given : 

From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy ‘and Phy siology at St. 
George's School of Medicine: “I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I 
have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other 
diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.’ 

From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland: “T con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.’ 

Dr. Lee Hoae says: “The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M‘Gricor Crort, late Army Staff, says 
invaluable medicine."’ 

Dr. Gipzon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “ Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 

From C. V. Rrpovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrin- 
gent in severe Diarrhcea, and an anti-spasmodic in Colic with 
Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a 
sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloureux, its effects were very 
remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremel 
valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent 
and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free on receipt 
of stamps or Post-office order. 

None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's 

Chlorodyne ” engraved on the Government siamp. 





: “It is a most 





Just published, ej an ost Is. 
HE SECOND APPENDIX to the Suc- 


cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 
Caustices; also, a new, painless, and successful method of 
treating Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or causties, 
By JOHN PATTI SON, M.D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood, London, N N. W. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 


a ome Biltous, Liver, and Stomach Complaints, 
Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New 
Ormond-street, and to be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes 
at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


GEN T FREE for the benefit of NERVOUS 

SUFFERERS, “‘'THE WARNING VOICE,” by H. 
SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal University of Jena, 
&e., a Medical Work on the Cure of Nervous Debility, Indiges- 
tion, Loss of Memory, &c., on receipt of a Stamped directed 
Envelope. — Address Dr. H. SMITH, 8, Burton-crescent, 
Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 


Te 
BOOK on DIET for INVALIDS, sent 
GRATIS to the AFFLICTED.—A person having been 

afflicted for many years with Consumptive Symptoms, 

Nervousness, Indigestion, Lassitude, Debility, Low Spirits, 

Dimness of Sight, and other distressing disorders, and inca- 

pacitated for the pleasures or business of life, will send infor- 

mation of the treatment by which he became restored to 
perfect health, on receipt of a stamped directed envelope 
addressed to T. YARDLEY, Esq., No. 10, Regent’s-park- 
road, London. 
Al 
URITY of COMPLEXION and a soft- 
and delicacy of skin are realised by the use of 

ROW LAND'S KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Prepara- 

tion. This royally-patronised and ladies’ esteemed specific 

exerts the most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the 
skin, and eradicates freckles, tan, pimples, spots, discoloration, 
and other cutaneous visitations. As a renovating and refresh- 
ing wash during the heat and dust of summer its virtues are 
universally acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 

Cavtion.—The words “ROWLAND’S KALYDOR,” &c., 
are on the wrapper, and their signature, “ A. ROWLAND and. 

Sons,” in red ink, at foot.—Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, London; 


and by Chemists and Perfumers. re fs 
LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
Price 1s. 1d and 2s. 9d. per box.—This pre- 








PILLS. 
paration is one of the benefits which the science of modern 
chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the first 
twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for the 
gout was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsoli- 
cited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the present age. These pills require no restraint of 
diet or confinefnent during their use, and are certain to pre- 
vent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Venders. Observe “Thomas Prout, 
Strand, London,” on the Government stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

HEALTH TO|THE SICK.—Purifying and renovating pro- 
perties of aremarkable kind are the characteristics of these in- 
estimable vegetable remedies. The poorsufferer well nigh worn 
out by lengthened disease, may still be coho and restored 
fe the tonic influence of these medicaments. In dyspepsia, 
loss of appetite, flatulence, and liver complaints, while the 
Pills are taken the Ointment should be rubbed over the diges- 
tive organs. In heart and chest complaints it should be 
rubbed on the back and chest as assiduously as salt is rubbed 
into meat. By steady perseverance with this treatment the 
blood is purged of of all impurities, and the whole animal system 
thoroughly regulated. These excellent remedies, in most 
cases, restore the sick to heal Ith. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


} . fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grate- 
ful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the “ Natural 
Strengthener of the Human Stomach... NORTON’S PILLS 
act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; are mild in their 
operation; safe under any circumstances ; and thousands of 
persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use.—Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and Ls. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 

Cavtion!—Be sure to ask for * NORTON’S PIL LS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfumed ‘toilet t compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, ke. , in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greynessin 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
a in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
, sent any where, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, London. _ 


r 54 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S one 

REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of case: 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE 
RUPTURE, however bad or long-sté nding, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any farther necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RAL PE THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 0’clock. An explanatory book and testimo: vials sent, post 

free, for six penny stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS P\ TENT. 
y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOt “MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, , and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to iit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below tiie hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
A single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42 , and bas. 6d. Postage, 1 . 6d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 16d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN v HITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
BLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&c.—The material of which these are made is recom 
TIC and 
: efficient 




















mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELAST 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving 





and _ permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like = ordinary stocking. 
each ; postage, 6 ; 

Joun W HITE, “Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
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NEW FRENCH READING BOOK 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
Shortly will be published, neatly bound, in 1 vol. 12mo. 


GOUVESTEE CEUVRES CHOISIS. 

Edited, with Notes Grammatical and Explanatory, 
and a short Biographical Notice of the Author. By 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward VI. School, Norwich. 


London: D, NUTT, 270, Strand; 
By whom the following Elementary Works are 
published : 
LATIN AND GREEK, 
By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 
Fellow of Magdalen College. Oxford, and formerly one 
of the Masters at Winchester College. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar. 
Neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar ; 
with a Lexicon and Notes. Sixth Thousand, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s 
Grammar; with a Lexicon. Second Thousand, 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar; with a Lexicon 
and Appendix. Ninth Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Now complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with Pro- 
legomena, Notes and References, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. 

*,* The Parts may still be had separately. St. 
Matthew, Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d. ; 
St. Luke, 2s.; St. John, 2s. 

GERMAN. 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES in Prose and 
Verse. With a close English Translation and brief 
Notes. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. The German Text alone, 8vo. 
sewed, 1s. 6d. 

OLLENDORE’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. _ Trans- 
lated (unabridged) from the Original French Edition. 
By HENRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo. cloth, price ds. 6d. 
KEY to ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S (F., Professor at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst) COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second Edition, enlarged 
and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN EXERCISES. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved, Svo. cloth, 4s. 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN READER. 12mo. 
cloth, 4s. 

BERNARD'S (Mme.) GERMAN EQUIVA- 
LENTS for ENGLISH THOUGHTS. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

STEINMETZ’S (Professor at the Bedford Schools) 
FIRST READING BOOK; with Notes and Dic- 
tionary. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

STEINMETZ—The ACCIDENCE of GERMAN 
GRAMMAR; showing, in a tabular form, the reflec- 
tions of the various parts of Speech. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

STEINMETZ’S GERMAN EXERCISES, for the 
use of Beginners; with a Key. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 
his German Grammar. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cl. 3s, 

TIARKS’ KEY to ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 
Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cl. 3s. 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the use of Students. By Dr. A. 
HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN: READING-BOOK. With 
Notes. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELE- 
MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second 
Edition, revised, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conver- 
sations in English, French, and German ; with Rules for 
Pronunciation, and a copious Vocabulary. Square l6mo. 
cloth. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. In English and German 
(only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGER’S (W.) GERMAN TALES and 
POETRY. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CON- 
VERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. cl. 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S (Dr.) GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
onan entirely New Principle. With copious Notes. Se- 
cond Edition, cloth, 5s. 

FRENCH. 

O. C. ANGOVILLE’S (French Master at Win- 
chester College) COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. Third 
Edition. Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 

MANTER’S FRENCH READER, In Two Parts. 
32mo. cloth, 2s. 

MANIER’S FRENCH PHRASE and WORD 
BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. 
stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. 

*,* These little books will be found extremely useful 
to beginners and students of the French Language. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conver- 
sations in English and French, with Models of Receipts, 
Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s. bound. 


London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 











MESSRS. E. MARLBOROUGH and CO. beg to announce that 
AUNT DOROTHY’S WILL. 


May NOW BE SEEN at all the Principal Libraries and Booksellers. 





Now ready, 


GLENNY’S 


ILLUSTRATED GARDEN FORGET ME NOT. 


CONTAINING NOTES ON MEN AND THINGS. 


Comprising: Gardens, Books, Plants, Fruits, Machines, Implements, Materials, and subjects in general use. 
With interesting Original Papers and Miscellaneous Articles. 


18mo., in limp cloth wrapper, ls. 6d. ; or elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New York. 





In the press, price 5s. cloth boards, 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, 


By GEORGE HARDING, Esq., cf Lincoln’s-inn, 
CONTENTS: 


Letter 1. Introduction. | Letter 20, Remedies relative to Advowsons. 
a 2. Advowsons. | » 21. Pluralities. 
ad 3. Advowsons, Presentative, Collative, and » 22. Residence. 
Donative. » 23. Exchange of Benefices. 
= 4. Appropriations and Impropriators. +» 24. Sequestrations and Judgments. 
ms 5. Livings held in commendam. » 25. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation. 
ee 6. Unions. » 26. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation. 
- 7. Districts’ and New Parishes’ Acts. » 27. Dilapidations, Emblements, &c. 
a 8. Parish Churches and Chapels. » 28. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 
- 9. Seats and Pews. » 29. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 
+» 10. Monuments and Ornaments. tuaries. 
» lL. Churchyards and Burial-grounds. + 30. First Fruits and Tenths. 
» 12. The Church Building Acts and Ecclesiastical » 31. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 
Commissioners. » 932. Vestries. 
» 13. Presentations. +» 33. Church Rates. 
» 14. Examinations. » 34 The Laws Relating to Dissenters. 
+» 15. Admission, Institution, and Induction. » 3d. The Ecclesiastical Authorities. 
» 16. Requisites after Induction. . 36. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 
+ 17. Lapse. of the Clergy. 
» 18. Simony. » 37. Ecclesiastical Offences, 
, 19. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. » 38. Convocation. 





Orders should be sent forthwith to 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, No. XXIL., price 5s., of 


Che Fournal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Becord. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. 


CONTENTS. 
The Exodus: the traces thereof discoverable in the | The Church History of John of Ephesus. 
Monuments of Egypié. Kai-Khosru and Ahasuerus. 
The Epistle entitled to the Hebrews was written to the | Correspondence: — Review of Parker's Chronology ; 
Churches of Asia Minor. Difficult Biblical Texts ; Was Demas an apostate from 
Analysis of the Emblems of St. John—Rev. xiii. Christ; Dean Alford on Slavery; Nimrod and his 
Authorship of the Acts of the Apostles. Dynasty; Galatians iii. 20; The Sisters of Bethany ; 
Gerar and its Philistine Inhabitants. Sacred Chronology; The Seven Churches of Asia; 
The Wrath of God: an Examination of certain Pas- | Acts xxvi.; The Pharisees were the Orthodox Party 
sages of the New Testament. among the Jews. 
Philosophy and the Knowledge of God. Notices of Books—Intelligence—List of Publications. 


London: HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row. 


HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


THE CRITIC of THIS DAY contains Chapter IL. of the 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD 


(To be continued.) 
The numbers of the Critic for January last contair A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a 
Portrait of the late JonN Murray, Esq. 


The numbers of the Critic for March 24, and April 7 and 21, contain a HISTORY of the HOUSE of LONGMAN, 
with a Portrait of the late THomas NorTON LONGMAN, Esq. Price 6d., stamped 7d, each. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be found in any other 


Journal. Its department of 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishing 
at Home and Abroad. 


THE CRITIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 

in Literature, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each month, with a Biography and 
Fac-simile Autograph in each case. Recent numbers of the Critic contain Portraits and Autographs of the 
following :— 

CHAS. DICKENS. 

RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

CHAS. MACKAY. 

W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). 

SAMUEL LOVER, PROFESSOR FARADAY. THE LATE JOHN MURRAY. 

J. E. MILLAIS. J. R. PLANCHE. THE LATE T. N. LONGMAN. 


And numerous other celebrities. A List of Portraits now in course of preparation may be had on application at 


the CRITIC office. 
THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 


of THE CRITIC discuss weekly the politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its review department will be 
found early and ample notices and analyses of the books of the week. Its contents enable the reader to inform him- 
self fully and at the earliest possible period of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and foreign, and 
of the progress in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. Its value as a journal of new and important facts may be 
judged iy the observation—that it is now the most generally quoted of the weekly journals. 

THE CRITIC may be had by order of any bookseller, at the railway book stalls, or direct from the office. 
Subscription for unstamped copies, 6s. 6d. per quarter, payable in advance by post-office order or otherwise to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 











JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

LORD BROUGHAM. 
SIDNEY LADY MORGAN, 


BARON HUMBOLDT, 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
MISS CUSHMAN. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_o—_—— 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the UPPER 
and LOWER AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUI- 
SITIONS on the Confines of INDIA and CHINA; 
with Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and 
the Manjours, Manyargs, Toungouz, Touzemtz, Goldi, 
and Gelyaks. By T.W. ATKINSON, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Oriental and Western Siberia.’’ Dedi- 
cated. by permission, to Her Majesty. Royal 8vo. 
with Map and 83 Illustrations, 2/. 2s. [Just ready. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE) 


HIMALAYAS; with Sporting Adventures in the 
Vale of Cashmere. Edited by ‘* MOUNTAINEER.” 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

“A book which we cannot commend too highly. It is a 
most interesting, pleasant, and well-written narrative. The 
sporting exploits which it describes are comparatively novel, 
and the account of the scenery amongst which they were 
performed is graphic and charming. Altogether a more satis- 
factory book could not be desired." —Literary Gazette. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY. and of the COURT of ENGLAND. chiefiv 
at SHENE and RICHMOND. By FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS, F.G.S. 3 vols. with fine Portraits, &c. 
31s. 6d. 

“ Aninteresting, pleasant, and instructive book, abundant 
in anecdote and agreeably gossiping. It evinces consider- 
able research, and a generally sound historical judgment." — 
Spectator. 


SIX MONTHS IN REUNION: a 


Clergyman's oat and How he Passed it. By the 
Rev. P. BEATON, M.A. 2 vols. 21s. 


} 
“Mr. Beaton has done good service in the publication of 


these interesting volumes. He is an intelligent observer, 
enjoys himself heartily, and compels his readers to enjoy 
themselves also. His work is written with taste and skill, 
Fone abounds with anecdote and information. — Literary 
Fazette. 


NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE at 
the COURT of MEER ALT MOORAD, with Wild 
Sports in the Valley of the Indus. By Capt. LANG- 
LEY, late Madras Cavalry. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, 
with the Narrative of a Residence in Mozambique. 
By LYONS M'LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., late British 
Consul in Mozambique. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


A JOURNEY on a PLANK from KIEV 
to EAUX-BONNES, 1859. By LADY CHARLOTTE 
PEPYS. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS. 


Price 5s. bound and illustrated, forming Volume XI. 

of Hurst and Buacketr’s STANDARD LIBRARY of 

CueEar EDITIONS OF PoPpULAR MODERN WORKS. 

“We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating 
novel to read this work. There are a freshness and origi- 
nality about it quite charming.” —Atheneum, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
BOND and FREE. By the Author of 


“Caste,”’ &e. 3 vols. 
Nothing is a misery, 
Unless our weakness apprehend it so. 
We cannot be more faithful to ourselves 
Tn anything that’s manly than to make 
Ill fortune as contemptible to us 
As it makes us to others. 


LORD FITZWARINE. By “Scrvraror,” 
Author of ** The Master of the Hounds,” &c. 3 vols., 
with Illustrations. 

“In the work before us we have a mature imagination 
devoted to the working out of a superior plot, and to the 
illustration of a more varied social and domestic life than in 
‘The Master of the Hounds?’ ‘Lord Fitzwarine’ will be- 
— one of the most popular novels of the season.""—Sunday 

times, 

“The best novel Scrutator has written.""— Messenger. 


ONLY A WOMAN. By Capt.L. WRAXALL. 
3 vols. 
* A capital novel.""—Chronicle. 
“ Capt. Wraxall writes briskly and pleasantly.""—E.raminer. 
** Only a Woman’ is very readable.""—Athenawum. 
“A very pleasant book. The character of the heroine is 
admirably painted.""—Literary Gazette. 


MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. By 

“SILVERPEN.” 3 vols. 

“Tn ‘ Mainstone’s Housekeeper’ Miss Meteyard fully main- 
tains her right to the nom de plume with which Douglas 
Jerrold invested her, for her thoughts are as pure and bright 
as ever. The story is a choice mosaic profusely set round 
with brilliants. Her hero is a true-hearted human hero, of 
the John Halifax type.""—Critic. 


THE CURATES of RIVERSDALE: 
RECOLLECTIONS in the LIFE of a CLERGY- 
MAN. Written by Himself. Dedicated to the Duke 
of Manchester. 3 vols. 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 


Author of “ Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A good novel. The most interesting of the Author's pro- 
ductions,”"—Atheneum. 


By the 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 


HIGH CHURCH. 
Foppish airs, 
And histrionic mummery, that let down 
The pulpit to the level of the stage.""—CowPeEn. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Qe 
THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 
Price 2s. boards ; or cloth, 2s. 6d., with Portrait, 
(JABIBALDI'S MEMOIRS: an Auto- 

biography. Edited by ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
This highly-important work, the general topic of 
conversation in political and social circles, is the only 
authentic Memoir of this celebrated man. (The work is 
copyright.) 
YOUATT ON THE PIG.—NEW EDITION. 
In post 8vo. price 5s. half-bound, 
‘THE PIG. By WILLIAM YOUATT, 
V.S. Enlarged and re-written by SAMUEL 
SIDNEY, Member of the Central Farmers’ Club, and 
Author of ‘‘ The Illustrated Rarey’s Horse-Taming.” 
This Volume has numerous original Illustrations, and 
comprises everything relating to the History, Breeding, 
sae and Management of the Pig in Health and 
sease. 


ORIGINAL NOVEL, BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Price 2s. boards, 


Pecror BASILIUS. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Monte Christo,” ‘* Three Musketeers.” 


“Doctor Basilius’’ possesses every element of Alex- 
andre Dumas’ popular style of writing. 


The recent Volumes of the Railway Library are, viz.:— 
MARY of LORRAINE. By JAMES GRANT. 2s. 
THE SQUIRE. By Miss PICKERING. 2s. 
MERVYN CLITHEROE. By W. HARRISON 

AINSWORTH. 2s. 


| NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ORBS OF 
HEAVEN.” 





| In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
OPULAR ASTRONOMY : a concise 
Elementary Treatise on the Sun, Plants, Satellites, 
and Comets. By O. M. MITCHELL, LL.D., Author of 
**The Orbs of Heaven.”” Revised and Edited by the 
Rev. L. TOMLINSON, M.A. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
Illustrated Edition, in 1 vol. price 5s. demy 8vo. cloth, 
VINGDEAN GRANGE. With 
Illustrations by “‘ Px1z.”’ 

Uniform with, and the same price as the above, 
ROOKWOOD. CRICHTON. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
THE SPENDTHRIFT. THE STAR-CHAMBER. 

And price 6s. each, 

MERVYN CLITHEROE. THE TOWER of LONDON. 
JACK SHEPPARD. LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 
OLD ST. PAUL'S, GUY FAWKES. 








PROFESSOR ANSTED ON THE EARTH AND OCEAN. 
In fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
EOLOGICAL GOSSIP. By 
Professor ANSTED, F.R.S., 
CoMPRISING : 
Water — Its Circulation | Statistics of Earthquakes. 
through Air and Earth. | Origin of Volcanoes. 
Rivers and Water-Floods. | The Battle of Life. 
The Surface of the Atlantic. | New Discoveries in Iron 


The Great Deep and its In- res, 
habitants. Coal-Fields and Coal Ex- 
The Interior of Africa. traction. 
The Interior of Australia. | Gold Deposits. 

&e. &e. &e. 


COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE BOOKS. 
In fep. 8vo. boards, price One Shilling each, 
*PRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By 
W. S. COLEMAN. Illustrated by the Author. 

*OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. 
By W. S. COLEMAN. Illustrated by the Author. 

BRITISH FERNS. By THOMAS MOORE, 
F.L.S. Illustrated by W. S. CoLEMAN, 

*The COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. 
By Rev. J.G. WOOD. Illustrated by W. S. COLEMAN. 

*The COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE. 
By Rev. J.G. WOOD. Illustrated by G. B. SowERBy. 

Price 2s, 

*WILD FLOWERS: How to See and how to 
Gather them. By SPENCER THOMSON. Illustrated 
by Noe, HuMPHREYs. 

* Superior Editions of the above are also ready, bound 
in cloth, and with the Illustrations beautifully printed 
in colours. 


NEW WORKS IN PROGRESS. 
(PP PEOPLE. By Captain MAYNE 
REID. 


UNSHINE and CLOUDS in the 
MORNING of LIFE. By ANNE BOWMAN. 


HE UNLOVED ONE. By Mrs. 
HOFLAND. 


(ZERALD MASSEY’S POEMS. 


WHITE'S (Rev. JAMES) HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. 


CIENTIFIC FARMING MADE 
EASY. &c. &e. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 








LIST OF ELEMENTARY WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. 


——@——__ 


De: KARL VON SPRUNER’S 

HIStORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL and 
HAND ATLAS: containing Twenty-six Coloured 
Maps, engraved in Copper, Twenty-two Maps devote? 
to the General History of Europe, and four Maps spe- 
cially illustrative of the History of the British Isles. 
Oblong 4to. cloth boards, 15s. ; half-bound morocco, 21s, 

The deserved and extended reputation which the 
Historical Atlas of Dr. Spruner has attained in German 
has led to the preparation of an English Edition, wit 
the Author's co-operation and the Authority of the 
German Publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The announce-- 
ment of the design has been rendered necessary, inas- 
much as an inferior and carelessly-prepared Atlas is 
stated to be on the eve of publication, in which Dr. 
Spruner's Maps have been reproduced without refe- 
rence to the Copyright of the Author or to the demands. 
which the Public make for accuracy and fullness. 

A detailed Prospectus, with a Specimen Map, will be 
ready for gratis distribution in about a fortnight. The 
same will be forwarded on application, on receipt of one 
postage stantp. 


MENKE (DR. T.) ATLAS of the ANCIENT 
WORLD, for the use of Schools; containing Seventeen 
quarto Coloured Maps, folded and mounted, royal octavo 
size, with descriptive letterpress, neatly half-bound, 
price 5s. 





ITALIAN. 

NEW PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. 
F. AHN. First and Second Course, with Key to the 
Exercises. AUTHOR'S OWN EDITION. 12mo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

As this is the only Italian work compiled or sanctioned. 
by Dr. Ahn, it is particularly requested that it should be 
ordered as the ‘* Author’s Edition.” 


A NEW ENGLISH and ITALIAN PRO- 
NOUNCING and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN MILLHOUSE. Second Edition, with 
Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 143. : 

ITALIAN and ENGLISH DIALOGUES. By 
the same Author. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


L'ECO ITALIANO: a Practical Guide to Italian 


Conversation. By EUGENE CAMERINI. With a. 
Vocabulary. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 





PORTUGUESE. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of PORTUGUESE 
and ENGLISH, as now Written and Spoken. Adapted! 
to Ollendorf’s System. By the Rev. ALEX. J. D. 
D'ORSEY, B.D., many years Chaplain at Madeira. 
One volume, crown 8vo. price 7s. 

COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE;; or, the Words 
and Phrases of Every-day Life. For the use of English 
Tourists and Visitors in Portugal, the Brazils, Madeira,. 
and the Azores. By the same Author. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


GERMAN. 

MANUAL of GERMAN CONVERSATION. 
By DR. OSCAR BUSCH. Neatly bound in cloth, 
square 12mo. price 4s. 

DEUTSCHES ECHO: a Faithful Mirror of Ger— 
man Conversation. By LUDWIG WOLFRAM. With 
a Vocabulary. 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 

AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR: being a Sequel 
to his ‘* New and Easy Method"’ (an entirely original 
work), is in the press, and will shortly be published. 


SPANISH, 
A NEW METHOD to READ, WRITE, and 
SPEAK the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Adapted to 
Ollendorf’s system. By VELASQUEZ and SIMONN.. 
558 pp. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
KEY to ditto. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


ECO DE MADRID: a Practical Guide to 
Spanish Conversation. By J. E HARTZENBUSCH. 
and H. LEMMING. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


A DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. For the use of Young 
Learners and Travellers.) By VELASQUEZ. Two 
Parts in One Volume. Post 8vo. roan, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW SPANISH READER, consisting of 
Passages from the most approved Authors in Prose and 
Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. ¢d. 





FRENCH. 

ECHO FRANCAIS: a Practical Guide to Frenck 
Conversation. By’ LA FRUSTON. With a complete 
Vocabulary. 

SMITH'S IMPROVED EDITION of NUGENT’S- 
ENGLISH and FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY. 
Two Parts in One Volume, 24mo., handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt lettering, price 3s. 6d. 


London : 
TROUBNER and Co.. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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